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S'RAVASTI in INDIAN LITERATURE 


SravastI, the ancient capital of the Kosala country, is one of the eight great 
places connected with the life of Buddha and is held in special veneration 
by Buddhists all over the world. It was the scene of the Great Miracle of Buddha 
and the monastery at Jetavana outside the city was for a number of years hal- 
lowed by the presence of the Master. Most of the sermons and sayings attributed 
to Buddha are stated in the Buddhist sacred books to have been delivered 
during the Master’s sojourn at the Jetavana monastery. 


INTRODUCTION 

I N the following pages an attempt has been made to present a picture of the 
holy site of Sravasti from ancient Indian literature. The literary materials 
which lie scattered in Brahmanical. Buddhist and Jaina texts and commen- 
taries, as also in the itineraries of the two celebrated Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien 
and Hiuen Tsang, have been brought together in a handy form so as to render 
them useful to the archceologist and the student of history. 

Saheth-Maheth^ is the modern equivalent of the site of Sravasti of ancient 
fame. Saheth, the first member of the twin name, is applied to the site of Jeta- 
vana, while Maheth, the second name, denotes the much larger site of the walled 
city of Sravasti. The name Saheth-Maheth thus denotes not only the site of 
the city proper with that of Jetavana but also the adjoining areas of archseo- 
logical importance. 

The entire site lies on the borders of Gonda and Bahraich districts of Oudh 
in the United Provinces, and can best be reached from Balarampur, a station 
on the Gonda-Gorakhpur branch of the B. N. W. Railw^ay. It is situated ten 
mi les from Balarampur. with which it is connected by a good motor road. It can 
also be reached from Bahraich which is at a distance of about 26 miles. Just 
to the right of the road from Balarampur to Bahraich and not more than eight 
hundred feet away from the road lies Saheth. while Maheth is about one-third 
of a mile still farther. 

The ruins at Saheth consist of the plinths and foundations of different monas- 
tic establishments and a few stupas which are, more or less, in a well-preserved 
state. The remains of the surrounding walls and intervening spaces are covered 
over with weeds and small trees thinly distributed over the entire site. The site 
of Maheth with its high rampart walls all round is densely covered with an under- 
growth of shrubs making it almost inaccessible in certain parts. No ruins either 


* This is the correct spelling of the name according to local pronunciation. Cunningham gives the name as .IfdAet- 
Mahet, while Vincent A. Smith has Sabet-Maliet. Hoey changes it into Set-Mahet. An. R. A. S. I,, 1907-8, p. 84. 
Saheth is phonetically connected with Savatthi, the Prakrit form of Sravasti and Maheth seems to have been coined 
as a jingling companion, as so often found in Indian place names. 
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of the royal palace or of any re.sideiitial houses have yet been traced. The present 
remains consist of a few Brahmauical and Jain temples, and medieval tombs, 
all built apparently on the remains of older Buddhist religious edifices. A number 
of gates give access to the site through the walled enclosure, of which only four 
appear to have been the original gates. I’he outlying areas show brick 
remains and unimportant mounds. Excavations at the mounds of Saheth and 
Maheth were hrst started bv General (’unuingham in -Januarv 18tkb He dis- 
covered the famous Bodhisattva image .-ict up by Bhikshu Bala in one of the ruined 
shrines of Saheth, the dedicatory in.scription of which went to confii’m his identi- 
fication of Saheth with .](‘tavan;i and Jlaheth with the cit\' of Siavasti. His fiist 
operations were followed up by Jlr. \V. C. Benet. G. S.. who apparently did some 
digging at the Pakki Kuti mound.' Guimingham resumed his explorations at 
Saheth in 187(), in course of which he exposed some sixteen distinct buildings, 
mostly stupas and .small shrines of a comparatively late date. He identified the 
small shrine in which the colossal Bodhisattva image was discovered mth the 
Kosamba Kutl mentioned in the inscription on the pedestal of the image, and 

the similar shrine to the north of this with the Gandha Kuti. 

Almost simultaneoush- with Cunningham's operations at Saheth I)r. W. Hoey 
conducted excavations at ^laheth. when he recovered some images from the ruins 
of Sobhnath, the .Jain temple in the western area of Maheth. In course of the more 
extensive explorations conducted by Hoey from 15th- December 1884 to 15th 

3Ia}' 1885,- a number of monuments both at Saheth and in and around Maheth 
were brought to light. He, too. identified some of the buildings with monuments 
leferred to by Fa-Hien and Fliuen Tsang. but failed in most cases to give any 
tonvincing reasons,-^ One of the important discoveries made by Hoey was a 

" sll-preserved stone inscription <lated Samvat 117(5 (=1119 A.D.) and recording 
the foimdation of a monastery by one Vidyadhara. a counsellor of Madanapala, 
the Gahadavala king of Kauauj. The inscription was picked up from the court- 
yard of a monastery (No. 21) ocmipyiug the south-western corner of Saheth.'* 

Twenty-three years later, on the .3rd of February. 1908, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 

>tarted excavations at the .site with the assistance of Mr. (now Rai Bahadur) Daya 
Pam Salmi and carried on the work till the end of April of that year. A detailed 
account of excavations carried out by them is contained in the Amiual Report 
of the Archaological Survey of India. Vogel describing the operations at Maheth 
and Sahni those at Saheth. 

\ ogel laid bare the rampart walls of Maheth and its different gates, and gave 
in his report a clear account of the extent and configuration of the site. 
Of the important mounds in Maheth, he explored the Pakki Kuti, the Kachchl Kuti 
d stupa to the east of the Pakki Kuti and east of north from the Kachchl Kuti 
(stupa A), the }>aushaya Gate, and the Jain temple of Sobhnath. The most 
important finds made in the ruins of the Kachchl Kuti consisted of terracottas 


\ol. 


A cursory notice of Bciift s (>.\c,iv!itions .ippcared in tlie (InzetlPfr of the 
HI. p. 

- All. H. .1. .s'. /.. lUUT-os, p. S2. 

" J. .1. .S. }i.. l.syo^ Extra luinibei. 


Prorinee of On'lh, Allahabad, 


' Now in Lucknow Miisfuni. Eiht. d In Kielhorn, /»,/. .1,//.. XVIT. ISSN. ],p. 61 ff. 
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ol: special interest troin both artistic and historical points of view. A good num- 
ber of Jain sculptures were recovered from the ruins of the Sobhnath temple. 

At Saheth exploration work was restricted to the more important structures 
which had been left unfinished by Chmningham and Hoey. Vogel laid bare the 
remains of a number of monastic buildings, and several stupas and temples. 
Among the finds were a number of important Buddha and Bodhisattva images 
in stone, datable from the .5th to the 12th century, a number of terracottas, clay 
tablets and sealings, and a few silver coins. But the most important find was 
that of an inscribed copperplate of Govindachandra of Kanauj which was found 
at the north-west corner of cell No. 23 of Monastery No. 19 under the floor. 
It furnished the most valuable data regarding the identification of Saheth with 
•Jetavana and consequently of Maheth with Srilvasti. 

Excavations were resumed in 1910-11 under the direct supervision of Sir 
John Marshall who “ had the advantage of uninterrupted help from his Excava- 
tion Assistant. Pandit Daya Ram Sahni '. He examined several outlying monu- 
ments. namely, the Panaliiya Jhar, the Kharahud JJidr, the Ord Jhdr and the 
stiipa at Bhitti : but his main objective was the area of the Jetavana garden. 
His efforts were directed to continuing the work of Vogel and penetrating at the 
same time to the earlier levels, where he hoped to find some tangible evidence as 
to the topography of the site during the earlier centuries of the Christian era. 
The valuable finds at the site consist of a few inscriptions and sculptures, a good 
number of coins, a fairly large number of inscribed seals and sealings, some terra- 
cottas with reliefs and interesting specimens of potteries and bricks. 

The earliest set of epigraphs^ consists of two inscriptions, both of which 
record in identical terms pious donations of Bhikshu Bala and belong to so early 
an age as the reign of Kanishka (or Huvishka). The historical interest of these 
two epigraphs lies in the fact that similar records of Bhikshu Bala are foimd also 
at Sarnath and Mathura. In connection with the inscriptions of Bala we may 
just point out two inaccurate renderings, viz., in taking ( 1 ) the locative expression 
■ sdvastiyi’ ' or (Srdvastiyani) to mean ‘ In Srdvastt ’ and (2) ‘ dchdryydnarh sar- 
mstivddinam pariyahe to mean ' as the property of the Sarvdstivdda school of 
teachers.' The first expression which corresponds Avith the Pali Sdvatthiyam should 
rather be rendered : ' adjoining SravastI (Sdvatthim upamssdya)' . The second 
expression Avhich is obviously a case in apposition with Bhagavato chamJcrame 
preceding it. must be taken to mean ‘ in the possession of the Sarvastivada 
school of teachers.' According to this interpretation, the expression charac- 
terised the entire site of .Jetavana, and not directly the gifts made by' Bala. 

The, Bodhisattva statue inscription of Sivadhara and his brother is an epi- 
graph of the same early' Kushana age. In connection with the interpretation 
of this epigraph by Sahni {An. R. A. S. I., 1908-9, p. 135 foil.), we may suggest 
that the term Velishta in the descriptive expression Kshatriydnarn Velishtdnam 
staiidh rather for a gntra than for a place-name. JVe may also notice that the 
word Bohisatvd occurs as a plural and not as a singular form, which is evident 


Ep. Irifl.. Vol. Viri. pp. ISO ft'. 
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also from the plural from kfitd in the expression Bohisatvd kritd. If so, one is 
to understand that the author of the inscription had installed not one, but several 
Bodhisattva images. 

The next in point of date is a two-line inscription incised on the base of an 
image of Avalokitesvara. It is in Sanskrit and written in Nagarl characters of 
the 8th or 9th centiuy A.D. Next comes the Buddhist stone inscription of 
Vidyadhara which is dated in Samvat 117() (=11]9 — 20 A.D.). Last comes the 
copper-plate of King Govindachandra of the same Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj. 

Among the inscriptions which are earlier even than the inscri{)ri(jns of Bala 
and which have a bearing upon Sravasti and Jetavana, we may mention, in the 
first instance, the t^ohgaiira Copper-plate containing an order either issued by or 
issued to the nKiJidnidtnts of Sravasti (iSanttii/iniaw mahdma\J]ati(ii',i sdsane). Of 
the remaining imscriptions all an* attached as labels to two of the Bharhut bas- 
reliefs. Of the two labels attached to the scene of Prasenajit's visit to Buddha, 
one records the name of the king (Rdjd Pasencdi, Kosulo). and thf other refers 
to a shrine {Bhagnmto dlimnaclidkaiii). Of the three labels attached to the 
scene of dedication of Jetavana, the first refers to the act of dedication by Ana- 
thapindika {Jetamde AdmlhapHliko deli, /.vtl-.'dmthah na keid). the second to the 
Gandlia KntJ and the third to the Kasnndjn A'e/7. 

Among the sculptures found at the site, many are Buddhistic, a few are 
Jaina, and some are Brahmanical. The colos.sal headless Bodhisattva statues dis- 
covered by Cunningham, the .seated Bodhisattva image, of which the lower por- 
tion alone with the pedestal was unearthed by 8ahni, the statuette of Buddha 
seated on a lion-throne, and a few other fragments are the few specimens of Bud- 
dhist sculpture belonging to the Kushana period, The material of all these 
sculptures is invariably tlie red .spotted sandstone and stylistically they all belong 
to the Mathura school of sculpture which developed, dming the early Kushana 
period, a distinctive arti.stic style of its own. In fact Mathura during this 
period supplied images, large and small, to Barnath, Prayaga and Sravasti, and 
thus laid the foundation of that eastern school of sculpture which found its 
best expression in the age of Gupta suzerainty and had its centre at Sarnatli. 
The colossal headless Bodhisattva statue of Brav.isti is artistically on a par with t])e 
Bodhisattva statues of Sarnath, Allahabad^ and .Mathura. The donee of the 
three statues, at Barnath, BravastI and Mathura, was one and the same uerson, 
the monk Bala ; the material and style of tlie images are preciselv the same, 
and it seems that they were the work of one and the same sculptor. It is highly 
probable that all the three sculptures were executed at Mathura, and then carried 
to the respective places to be installed there. The seated Bodhisattva statue of 
which we have only the lower portion also belongs to the same artistic tradition 
and was similarly executed at Mathura. 

Of a somewhat later period (late 2nd or early 3rd century A.D.), but affiliated 
to the same Kushana tradition, is the statuette of the Buddha seated on the lotus- 
throne. The sculpture has a very striking similarity in style and appearance 

» The Bodhisattva statue of Prayag Is now housed in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. It bears an inscription 
on the pedestal and is dated in the 2nd year of Kanishka’s reign. Vide The Calcutta Review, 1934. 
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with a seated Buddha image now in the Mathura Museum. As Dr. Vogel sug- 
gests, “ Both may well have come from the hand of one and the same artist.” 
To this period may also be assigned the small fragment representing the lower 
portion of a small image of Bodhisattva carved out of red sandstone and executed 
in the usual style of the late Mathura School. 

It is well-known that the Mathura school was to a great extent responsible 
for the early development of the school of sculpture at Sarnath where Gupta art 
came to find its profouudest expression. But it seems strange that the four 
centuries (4th — 7th) of the glorious Gupta tradition of either Mathura or Sarnath 
hardly left any trace at Sravasti. except in the large number of terracottas 
recovered from both Saheth and illaheth. In fact, no artistic remains of any 
importance belonging to the Gupta traditioii have yet been brought to light from 
the ruins of Sravasti. 

The image of Kuvera or .Jambhala in spotted red sandstone is <;learly an 
example of the later Gupta tradition that was at work at Mathura. It had 
already acquired some early medifeval characteristics with the stamp of the later 
Gupta tradition. At about the same period may be dated the image of Avalo- 
kitesvara seated in nrdhaparyanla attitude on a lotus and Hanked by two stand- 
ing female figures. It has on it tlie same impress of later Gupra tradition not 
of Mathura but of the eastern scHiool of Sarnath and Magadha. 

The rest of the sculptural remains of Sravasti definitely belong to the mediaeval 
tradition. The statuette <'f the Buddha seated (uoss-leggei) in vj/dkhydna mvdrd 
on a lotus, the granite relief re})resenting the story of th(> offering of honey to 
Buddha by a monkey, and the three-faced head of Trailokyavijaya, etc., all may, 
in point of style, be said to belong ro the 9th <aMitury A.D. and aifiliate them- 
selves to the sculj)tural tradition of the sclioo! ol Magadha. To the same 
tradition may be ascribed tlio very beautiful frairmentarv iniiige of Lokanatha,, 
the fragmentary blue schist image of .Avalokitesvara seated in lllOmiia, the 
fragmentary image of Sitiihanada liokesvara seated in indJinrdjaJlld attitude, 
and the relief representing among others an image of 'Fara. 'L'heir facial and 
physiognomical type, their dress and ornaments, poses and attitudes, their 
<lecorative elements, .md their style and technique bear so .striking a .similarity 
with the .sculptures of the easiern .school of Magadlian tradition of the same 

period that they mav at oin-e be said to affiliate theinselyes to the latter. Tin; 

s,ame is equally true cif the two Brahmaiiicai sculptures rejuesenting an image of 

Ganesa, and another, a female statue broka-n into seyeral fragments. 

The Jain -sculptures recovered hoiu the /\(it:h(/n KnfJ at .Maheth repre-sent 
a difierent art-tradition. The material ol these .sculptures is buff sand.stone. it 
is not unlikely that they were the work ol one anrl the same group of artists work- 
ing under a common superyision. Considereii from their general style and tech- 
nique, their facial and physiognomical features, they .seem to affiliate themselves 
to the raedifeyai .school of (k'litr.al India and Rajjjutaua. 

After the 13th century Sravasti seems to have lost its importance aa a centre 
of art and religion. 
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I.— ORIGIN OF THE NAME AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Savatthl is the Pali and Ardhamagadhi form of the San.sknt iiamt‘ SravastT. 
According to Buddhaghosha. the city of SavatthT was so called because it was 
originally the dwelling place of Savattha the sage. Kakandl. Makandl and 
KosambI are place-names similarly derived, from Kakanda. ]\fakanda and 
Kosamba respe(;tively. Savatthi was thus a religious settlement tn begin with, 
and the city subsequently grew up around it. 'Phis derivation is suggested of 
course, by the etymologi.sts or grammarians.' In other woids. Buddhaghosha and 
other Pali .scholiasts sought to account for the form of the name according to 
Panini's rule (4-2-H9 : tasiju juvdmh). 

So far as Brahmanical literature goes, iu the tw'o Epics as well as the Pimliias. 
Sravasti is said to have been named after its royal founder, Kiiii.; .Sravasta or 
Sravastaka. All of them agree in crediting .Sravasta or .'^ra\astaka with the 
building of the city named after him. but differ as to the lineage ot the king. 
According to the \'ayu Parana. 8ravasta was the .sixth in de.scent troiu Vikukshi, 
son of Ikshvaku, and his father's name was Andhra.- in the .\latsya aiul Brahma 
Puranas,'^ how'eyer. Srayasta is mentioned as the .son of '\'uyanris\a and the grand- 
son of Adra (Andhra according to the \ayu Purana and ('handra .iccording to 
the Bhagavata Purana-*). The Mahabharata represents Sraxastaka as the son of 
Srava and the grandson ot A’uyanasva.'* Several kings of Sravasti arc mentioned 
in later Sanskrit texts. The Harsha-charita." for example, refeis to .Srutavarma 
who had once been the king of SrilyastL His kingdom is said to have been 
brought to ruin by his mini.ster wdio had learnt the se(aets from .t .Suka bird. 
The Kathasarit-sagara" refers to a king Devasena of Sravasti. 'Phe Dasakumara- 
charita® refers to another king Dharmavardhana of Sravasti who had a daughter 
named Navamalika. 


^ Pajiciiichaiifidturi. I, j)j>. oa-(jO ; Srivatth") h Sacatlhu'^iti i-in'i inrfiMilihi'uinlihiilO /.(C/c/S, iimhO 2f0- 

Icandl ti. i'/ll-'d : J\dl-iiiid'i—-.}fdk'ii>idi — Kosambi h). Krom Idvii 'lU.lior'K iidiiLd. 

Cf. Parru/iatthajotikd ifinttitnipnlii < 'imirneiiliirn)- P- t*UU : .SiirdH/iii/nn h inrid I'dimiii TdVi kirn 

SavcitthaS'fi mane i,'<i III! idrdnoHhdman n/ioxi faxind i/nl/id Jinxianbi'.^xiinirdMi J\ :,-.innhi Kdl.inidrt.-^ii Kdkinidi evam 
itthUingara-i nn S/lrntthi H rnchrhati. 

Dfuan >mi /nlln in Ins Cdfain ('nmminl'iril (Siauiesc KU.r (>. 7U, nuu-s tn tlic -,unc t-Hi-i'i ■ .Suvotl/ni/ii /' h iniV' 
ridmnke muinre . Tam hi Safattha^xa mlnia i^tao inrnxafthdve indjillaffd SdraUh'i a / nrhrhati. jialhd KOkrnidi— ildlandi 
ti. Eraaii tnva akkhnracintakd . 

- Vnaa I’., cti. S.S, 24-26 ; .ilso Viam F., 1\'. 2, 12. 

’ Malxi/n F. Xlt. 26 .30 ; /Irahina F. yff. .tS. 

^ Bhdgaratn P. IX, 6. 20-21. 

' yiahrihhdrntn. Vnnapnrrn : 

V ikvngaivah prthoh givIr'm-lutmdd-Ardrux-cii jujhiidn 
Ardrdt-hi Ynvandxvas-tn Brdvastasydlmnjo'bhavat " 

Tanya ^rdvaxtako jheyah i^rdvasfi yena nimimitii 
Srdranfavpa tn ddynda Brihadnsra lafthdhalah (201. .3-4}. 

H 

V jirthoh 

ArArosya } Srard'^tanya fn c^d/inajah 

yajnf' Srnra.Htako raja ^rdva^t'i yedo /finttMifd ' 

Srdi'ai^fn.'^yn tn fldyddo Br'>harlfi.sro HuihdifoAnh ' iXI. *2\, 22). 

•Kane's Kdn,. p. 50. 

' 15, 03-79. 

® The legend of Pramati, Chip. V, 
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There were two Sravastis and two Kosalas. The two Sravastis were Sravasti 
proper and Vanasravastii {V anasavattU ) ; and the two Kosalas were distinguished 
as Uttar akoMa or Kosala proper and DaksMnakosala or Mahdkosala which formed 
a south-western division of the kingdom of Kalihga. 

The Vayu Purana- and the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana^ speak of the two 
Kosalas, and mention Sravasti as the capital of North Kosala and Kusavati as the 
capital of South Kosala. The two Kosalas are said to have been once under the 
suzeraint); of one and the same king, the Epic hero Rama, who had installed his 
son Kusa in South Kosala with its capital Kusavati at the foot of the Vindhyas 
and his son Lava in North Kosala with Sravasti as its capital. This is, of course, 
to be treated as a later legend invented by fancy to account for the identity of 
the names of two separate kingdoms. 

Savatthi figures throughout Buddhist hterature as the capital of the king- 
dom of Kosala, and Savatthi and Vanasavatthi (earber name, Vana or Tum- 
bavana)^ find mention as two important stopping places on the High Road 


^ 1 To Dr. Radhagovinda Basak is due the credit for reference to a sloka in the Matsya as weU as the Kurma- 
puiana (L. I., XIII, p. 290} which clearly speaks of a great city built in Cauda under the name and designation of 
Sravasti {ntrmita yena Sruiuntl Gatidudeie mahdptifi). Dr. Basak relying partly on tliis presumptive collateral evi- 
dence inclined to think that JSravasti mentioned in the Silimpur grant of Dharmapala might be later Sravasti in 
Cauda. In rhis grant Tarkkari, a highly noted Brahmin village, is located in Sravasti (Tarkldrityakhyuya hCivasll- 
pratihaddhum-asti). Another grant of Dharmapala contains a reference to another Brahmin village Krodahja (mis- 
read Krosahja) in Sravasti (gnmah Krodanja ndmditi 6rdrcMyaT)>). The earlier Prakrit form of the name is met 
with in the grant of Indrapala [Savitthynm-asti 1 ai-ndmii grutno ; vide Kimurupaidsanavali by Padmanath Bhatta- 
charj V a). 1 andit I admanath, too, inclines at last to think that Sravasti was a locality in Cauda or Puiidravardhana 
(Journal of the Assam Research Society, \ ol. II, No. 3, pp. 82-84). In connection with the Baudh plates of Eana- 
bhaiijadeva of the year .o8, edited for the Indian Historical Quarterly (i'ol. X, Xo. 3), Mr. Adris Banerji points out 
that in one of the plates Pn/Mn' (evidently the same Brahmin village, as Tarkkari) is placed in Sravastidesa, while 
in a few other plates, it is 23laced in Madliyadesa. Mr. Banerji has convincingly shown that, according to the 
DifydrnJ'Rici (p. 21), Madhjadesa included Puiidravardhana in its eastern limit {piirvenopdli Piindniiurdhancnh 
ndma nagnrnm ). IMr. Jogendra Chandra Cliosh has recently published in the Sdhilya-Purishat-Patrikd, 134, B.S., 
No. 2, pp. 32-33, a comprehensive list of inscriptions referring to .Sravasti as Sravasti, Savathi, Savathi, Sravasti- 
matidala, Siavastibhukti, or .Sravasti-vishaya, together with the suggestion that it was no other than a distinct 
locality somewhere in Xortlierii Bengal (Uttar. wanga). Until a place-name corresponding with Sravasti or Savathi 
is discovered, the existence of a later Srava.sti in Cauda or Puiidravardhana is likely to remain a subject of con- 
troversy. Here attention might be drawn to the following facts that have so far escaped notice 

(1) th.it in tne .Si-iu-ki of Hiuen Tsang the kingdom of Kosala is described as the Kingdom of Sravasti ; 

(2) that in the Divvavadaiia which is a fairly late work as compared with the Pali Canon, the citv of .Sravasti 
is located in Madhyadesa ; and 

(3) that ill the s imc woik (p. 402), Pundravardhana is mentioned as the residence of Sumagadha, daughter of 

Anathapindika, w ho was a citizen of , Sravasti of Buddhist fame. 

2 yrnjH P. 88, 209. 

2 Rdmdijana, U ttarakanda : 

Kosalesh’i Kasam Viraiii-utiaresku Lavum tathd 1 
Ahhishichya mahdtmdndv-vlhaii Rdmah Kusilarau t (120, 17). 

Knsasya nagarl ramyd Vindhyaparbbata-rodha^i I 
Kusdvatiti ndmnd sd kritd Rdnienn dhimatd ;i (121. 4). 

Srdvast-iti purl ramyd srdvitd cha Laraf^ya cha 1 
Ayodhyarh rijandm krtvd Rdghavo Bliaraias-fattid |l (121, 5). 

^ Siitta-Sirdta, Pdrayana-vagga, Vatthiigatha, V. 36, simply calls it Vana (Vanasavhayam), while the com- 
mentary (Paramatthajotika, Vol. 11, p. .583) observes: Y anasavhayan ti Tiimbnrananagararh vuchfhati, 
Vanasdvattbin ti eke. Tumbavana is identified with Tumain in Gwalior State. 


B 
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starting from Rajagalia, the capital of Magadha, and extending as far south-'vvest 
as the twin kingdoms of Alaka (Mulaka) and Assaka, situated opposite each 
other on the two banks of the Godavari in the Deccan [Dal’lihindpatha). Sa- 
vatthi was really the meeting place of three trade-routes, one of these lay to the 
south-west from SavatthI, with its destination, the countries Alaka (Mulaka) 
and Assaka^ via Saketa, Kosambi, Vana, Vedisa, Gonaddha,- Ljjeni, Mahissati 
and Patitthana (Paithan) on the God'ivarl. Another trade-route led to the 
south-east from Savatthi ultimately reaching Rajagaha (Magadha-pura) via 
Setavya (variant Sotavi), Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, Pava, Bhoganagara and Vesali.® 
The third proceeded to the north-west from Savatthi towards Gandhara or Tak- 
kasila in Uttarapatha via Mathura and across the desert of Rajputana ; the Chul- 
laniddesa giving a list of the places through which the north-western route 
passedA Mahakatyayana seems to have followed the same route while coming 
from the Sindhudesa to Sravasti in the iladhyadesa (Di'. yavad na. p. 581). 
From the account of Buddha’s last journey from Rajagaha to Kusinara in the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttauta, it is clear that Nalanda, Pataligama (later, Patali- 
putta), Kotigama and Ch'p'da (Pavala)-Chetiya'5 were the intermediate stop- 
ping places between Rajagaha and Vesali and Bhandagama and Hatthigama 
were the intermediate stopping places between Vesali and Pava. The position 
of Bhoganagara mentioned in the S tbi-Niplta remains uncertain, if it is not either 
treated as a description of Pava or identified with Bhandagama. The High 
Road must lia\'e led the traveller to Pasanaka-chetiya by a route which prob- 
ably extended to Gaya and Uruvela, and ultimately so far as to meet another 
route from the coast, possibly at Tamralipti, to Benares ”.® There must have 
been another high road by which one could travel from Savatthi to Benares 
via KitagiriA and from Kitagiri to Alavi (Ardhamagadhi, Alabhi). from Alavi 
to Rajagaha.® It is evident from the Jaina description of Mahavira’s wander- 
ings in the Uvasaga-dasao that Baranasi, Kampillapura. Palasapura, and Alabhi 
were all important towns within the kingdom of King Jiyasattu^ who is no other 
than king Pasenadi, Pasenaji or Prasenajit of Kosala. All these places could 
be reached from Savatthi by convenient roads. Saketa was a highly important 
city in the kingdom of Kosj,la from which one might travel to Kosambi across 
the Yamuna. Saketa could be reached from Savatthi by a chariot drive with 


’ Thf reading Alakas^a Patitthanani (Paiayanavagga, Vatthugatha, 36) led Rhy.s Davids to sug- 

gest Patitthana as the terminus .station (Buddhist India, p. 103). But some of tlie maniiscript.s have rightly, Ala- 
kas.saka-Patittiiaiiaiii , a reading rvhich t.illies with the explanation in the commentaiy (p. 581) which speaks of 
Assaka and Alaka (.Mulaka) a.s two Andliia principaiitiis apart from Patitthana. 

- According to the S"tta-.\ipa!u f'limmentary (p. .583), CJonaddha was otheiwise called Godliapura. 

^ Suttn-isHpata, Pdrayanavagga, VV. 36-38. See also the commentary ; Buddhist India, p. 103. 

* I f. Apanneika-Jutaka (Fausbc 11. No. I) and Vannapatha-Jdtaka (F, No. 2); B. C. Law's Buddhist Conception 
of Spirits, p. 76. 

^ For the spelling Pavala, see Barua’s note, Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. I, p. 125. 

• Buddhist India, p. 103. For details of the road from Gaya to Benares, see Barua’s Gava and Buddha-Gava 
I, p. 114. 

’ Mujjhima-K ikdya, I. p. 473 ; Kitagiri ndma Kdslnam iiigamo. 

® i'inaya-Chullavagga, pp. 170-2, 175. 

® l/vdsaga-dasdo, pp. 84-85, 90, 95, 105, 160, 163. 
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seven relays ot the best of steeds {satta rathamintani)} Just as towards the 
south-west Saketa was a town on the borderland of Kosala, opposite Kosambi, the 
capital of the kingdom of Vatsa, so also towards the north-east was the Kosala 
town Nahgara or Nahgaraka, just opposite and adjoining the Sakya towm Ulumpa 
or Medalumpa.- Besides Saketa and Nangaraka, one may take note of Ujunna 
(Urunna. Udaniia) as another town in Kosala which is said to have been visited 
by King Pasenadi Kosala. But Seta\ya was not only an important halting 
station on the high road connecting SavatthI with Kapilavatthu but also an 
important town in Kosala, the official head-quarters of a royal chieftain named 
Payasi (Jaina Paesi).^ 

The Vatthupamasutta of the iMajjhima-Nikava mentions the Bahuka (iMbh. 
Bahuda), the Adhikakka, the Gaya, the Sundarika, the Sarasvatl, the Payaga 
and the Bahumatl as the seven sacred rivers of ancient India, in the waters of 
which jieople from all quarters bathed to wash away their sins.^ Amongst 
them, the Sundarika cvas undoubtedly a river in Kosala® not far from SavatthI. 
Payaga (evidently representing the confluence of the Gaiiga and the Yamuna) 
must have determined the boundarv of Kosala, if not actuallv included within 
this kingdom. 

The Vinaya-Chullavagga sets forth a list of five sacred rivers, viz., Gahga, 
Yamuna, Achiravatl, Sarabhu and ilahl, all flowing ultimately into the great 
sea.® Buddhaghosa adds Sarassati and Mahanadl to the earlier list of five.’ 
Amongst these holy streams, the position of Gahga and Yamuna in relation to 
the kingdom of Kosala has been indicated above in coimexion with the river 
Payaga. The Sarabhu, identified with the Sarayu of the Ramayana, is the 
river on the bank of which was situated Ayodhya, the first known capital of 
Kosala.® Similarly, the downflowing Achiravatl was a famous river in Kosala® 
— ^the river with which we are vitally concerned. 

The city of Sravasti was situated on the bank of the Achiravatl which nou- 
rished wheat fields on its banks. If Saheth-Maheth on the south bank of the 
Rapti be the modern site of Sravasti, it is positive that the Achiravatl of Buddhist 
fame is no other than the modern Rapti. It is interesting to note that the 


^ Majjhima-X ikaya, I. p. 149. 

lUd., II, p. 119; Bhaddutidli-Jdtalca (Fausboll No. 465); JJhammapada-cummeiitary, Vol. I, p. 356. 

^ D~igha-N ikdya, 11, p. 316. Cf. Jaina Ra\a-paseni. 

^ ilajjhima-N ikayd, I. p. 39 : 

Jidhukam Adhikakkaii cha Gaynrti Suhdarikoth api, 

Sar'isaatiin Payurjuh c! (i atho Bnhiiniotim iiadlm 
Naccam pi bnlo pakkkanno kaJihaknmmo nu s"jjhati ”. 

^ Sntta-Sipnta, p. 79 : Komle-iv viharati Sundarikaya nadiayd tire. 

* V inaya-t ’hidlai'figga, p. 239. 

’’ Yisuddhimagga, I, p. 10: 

Na Gaagn. Ynmuhii chnpi, Sarabhu rd Sarasvatl. 
ninnagd vd ‘ chiravall Mahl vd pi mahdnadi ’ 

Sakkunanti visodhetum tarn malam idha pdniuavi ”. 

* Eaychaudlniri’s Political H istory of Ancient India, 2nd Edn., p. 47. 

* Vinaya-AIahCtragga, pp. 190-1, 293 ; ParamatIhajutiLa, p. 511. 

Ibid., pp. 191, 293 ; Paramatthajotikd, p. 511 : Achiravatinnditire ‘ yavam vapissdmi ’ ti khettam kasati. 

B 2 
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author of the Dasahumdrachanta also kneAv that the city of SravastI was sit- 
uated on a river. This river seems presumably to have been the AchiravatT 
or Eapti, though our author does not unfortimately name the river.^ 

Adjoining the city and to the south of it was the garden of Prince Jeta, 
son of King Pasenadi Kosala. It is this garden of Jeta which was purchased 
bv the banker Anathapindika or Anathapindada and converted into a Buddhist 
monastic establishment, traditionally known as ^ Anathapindika’s dramo in the 
garden of Jeta ’ (Jetavane Amlfhapi>)(Jilrtssa drdme). When subsequently the 
Buddhist ladv Yisakha, worthy daughter-in-law of the banker Jligara of SavatthI, 
constructed a new monastic establisliment nearby, presumably at a short dis- 
tance from and to the north-east of Jetavana, the two establishments became 
distinguished from each other as Dakkhinarama and Pubbarama. The earlier 
Cliinese pilgrim Fa-Hien definitely ])Iaces the Jetavana monastery to the south 
of Sravasti when he says : Leaving the city by the south gate and proceeding 
1,200 paces on the road, on the west side of it is the place where the Lord Sudatta 
{i.e., Anathapindika) built a Vihlira " He locates the Pubbarama built by 
Yisakha six or seven li (i.e., a little more than a mile) to the north-east of the 

Jetavana vihara.^ Hiuen Tsang, too, locates the Jetavana to the south of the 

city at a distance of five or six Ji (i.e., about a mile).'* 

The expression ‘ Sdi'afthi>/d Jetavann.s.sa ca antare Achiravatinadltire \ occur- 
ring in the Sutta-nipata commentary is somewhat misleading as a description 
of the position of the river Achiravatl in respect of the city of SavatthI and the 
Jetavana monastery. It must not be interpreted as signifying that the river 
llov.'ed ])et\vcen the city and the monastery, bn.t sinqrly that it flowed down at 
a sm ill iJistarioe from both. The T’/r/c/yu descri]uion (• fihdrafiyn, p. 293) clearlv 
ijrin..s out that the river was so situated in relation t(j both tlu' citv and the 

moil. ISO";".' tliat the inhabitants of both walked to the river to bathe at the 

s ane [ila'-e and on the .same side.'"' According to Fa-Hien, the JetaA'ana monas- 
tery ('p. nod tOAvard.s the east which may be taken to suggest that it was built 
f.iciiig tlie river. If this surmise be correct, the Jnhiravatl lav to the east of 
both the citv and the mona.sterv preci.mly us the modern Pajiti lies to the east 
of Sriheth-JIaheth. Hoing by this location, we arc to understand that the 
Pubbarama was built close to the southern bank of the AchiravatT. 

The Jetavana and the Pubbarrana tvere the two well-known Buddhist monas- 
tic establishments and influential centres of Buddhism built in the life time of 
Buddha adjoining and to the south of the city of t'oravastl. In the neio-hbour- 
hood apparently of the same city was the settlement (mnnivesa) called Saravana 
which Avas the birth-place of Gosala Jlaiikhaliputta, the great blaster of the 


1 Weber, Veber das Dasaknmdra raritam in Indische Strei/en, Berlin, 1868. 

^ Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. I, p. xliv. 

® Ibid., Vol. I, p. xlvi. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 4. 

‘ Idha [Savatthiyarh Jetavane Andihapindikassa drdme) bhikkhuniyo Achirai atiyd nadiyd vesiydpi saddhirh naggd 
ekatitthe nahayanti. 
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Ajivikas.^ The city was indeed the chief seat of the Ajivikas who found their 
shelter in the potter-shop of Halahala, a lay disciple of theirs.^ Polasapura 
was another important centre of the Ajivikas.^ In the same city was the sacred 
site of Kotthaka-Chetiya which became an early seat of Jainism founded by 
Mahavira.^ Other notable centres of Jainism in Kosala are said to have been 
the Kotthaka-chetiya in the town of Benares, the Sankhavana in the town of 
Alabhi, the Sahassambavana in the town of Kampillapura and the Sahassam- 
bavana in the town of Polasapura." 

Sravasti was also an important and powerful seat of Brahmanism and Vedic 
leammg, as it had an important Brahmanical institution under the headship of 
Janussoni [Jdnasruti)^. Other seats of learning in the vicinity were Tudigamo, 
under the headship of Todecya' ; Opasada, with an institution presided over 
by Chanki,® Ichchhanankala or Ichchhanangala, with an establishment under the 
control of Tarukkha,® Ukkattha or Okkattha, under Pokkharasadi^'’ (Pushkara- 
sati) and Salavat!, the seat of the institution of Lohichcha (Lauhitya)^^. Mana- 
sakata was also a notable centre of Brahmanism in Kosala.^^ 


11. KOSALA AND SRAVASTI 

The prosperity of Sravast! is, after all, the prosperity of the kingdom of 
Kosala. This kingdom figured prominently among the four powerful monarchies 
of Xorthern India and its prosperity reached its zenith in Buddha’s time. The 
historv of this kingdom before the Master's advent is merely the story of its 
formation and steady rise through a prolonged struggle with its neighbours for 
supremacv, while that after the demise of Buddha reduces itself to a narrative 
of its decline and pathetic .sinking into insignificance. Its last powerful king 
is referred to in Jaina literature with the exalted epithet Jitasatru (vanquisher 
of the enemv, tiie conqueror), and in Buddhist tradition as Pasenadi Kosala 
{Pmsenajit Kaiisahjo) ; Pra.senajit, a name also met with in the Puranas, being 


1 UvasagadnS'lo (Eng. Tr.) by Hoeriilc. App. I, p. 1. 

2 Ibid.. App. I, p. I. 

2 Ibid., p. 10.1. 

« Ibid., p. 160. 

’ Ibid., Chs. IV- VII. 

® Llgha-Nihlya, I. p. 235 ; Sumangalavilusih'i, II, p. 309 : Jdivssoni Sdvdttkivdsiko ; Majjhi m’J -N ik'iya 
I, p. 16. 

’’Ibid., J, p. 235; Siimnngalavildsini, II, p. 399: Todeyi/a Tiidigdma-vdsiko ; Majjkima-Nikdya, 11, 196, 

III, p. 202 ; Sumangalavilasini, II, p. 384 : Sdvatthiyd aridure Tudigamo. 

^ Ibid., I, p. 235: Sumangalavildsini, II, p. 399: Chanki Opasada vdsiko ; Majjhima-N ikdya, II, p. 164: 
Opasddam ndmo Kosaldnam BrdJimaiio gdino. 

^ Ibid., I, p. 235; Sumangalavildsini, II, p. 399: Tdrukkho ichchhdnangala vdsiko-Suttanipdta, p. 115 ; 
Paramatthajotikd, p. 462. 

Ibid., I, p. 235 : Sumangalavildsini, I, p. 244, II, p. 399 : Pokkharasdti Ukkallha-vdsiko — Sulla nipdta, p. 115 ; 
Paramatthajotikd, p. 462. 

Ibid., I, p. 224. 

2* Ibid., I, p, 235 : Sumangalavildsini, II, p. 399. 
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in effect the same as the Jaina epithet Jitasatru.^ The Kathasarit-sagara 
also refers to King Prasenajit of iSravasti who is said to have been born in the 
lineage of the grandmothers, Amba and Ambalika of the Kurus and the Pandavas 
( 30 , 23-25 ; 33 , 133 ). 


The Pali Kosaki-Sami/iiUa speaks of live rulers headed by Pasenadi going 
together to Puhhardma for an interview with Buddha.- Thev were all con- 
temporaries and all evidently belonged to the kingdom of Kosala, in which case 
we have no other alternative but to think that four of them were subordinate 
rulers under Pasenadi. 

Neither the text nor the commentary enlightens us as to who those four 
sub-kings were. It is certain that Kasi with BaranasI as its chief town became 
annexed to Kosala so as to enable Pasenadi to ponder over his kingdom in terms 
of KasT and Kosala {Piyd >ne Kdsi-Kosakl).^ The T inaya-M ahavayyii alludes 
to Kasika-raja (ruler of KasT) who consulted JTvaka^, the roval phvsician to 
Bimbisara-5, the king of 3Iagadha, as well as to his son and successor Ajatasattu®. 
It is conclusive from this reference that Kasika-raja, as a contemporarv of 
Jivaka, Bimbisara and Ajatasattu, was no other than a sub-ruler under Pasenadi 
who was a rival and contemporary of both Bimbisara and Ajatasattu. If Kasi 
was one of the four dependencies of Kosala. what were the remaining three de- 
pendencies ? It may, perhaps, be safely assumed from the Jaina list, in the 
Umsagadasao, of five cities, in the dominions of Jitasatru that each one of them 
was nothing but the principal town of each of the five components of the kingdom, 
Savatthi of Kosala proper, Baranasi of Kasi, Alabin of Alabhl, Kampillapura 
of Uttara-Pahchala" and Polasapnra of similar integral part. 


' Hoenile in lus note- (V r(tMiqn<la6ao. Translation, p. 6), obson-es : '■ in the .Tiya.,attu is men- 

tioned as ruling over Mithila, the capital of the t'ideha country (see bhufjovuri-Siitra, p. 244). Ueu- (Uvu.sagadasdo 
Lee. 1) he is mentioned as ruling over Vaniyagama or Vesali. On the other hand, Chedaga, the maternal uncle of 
Jlahavira, is .said to have been king of Ve.sali and of Videha ... It would socw that Jiyasattu and Chedaga 
were the same persons. The name Jiyasattu (Skt. Jita-shatru) he may have received, as has been sugge,sted {Bha- 
gavati butra, p. 244, Ind. St. Vol. XVI. p. 310). by way of rivalry with Ajatasattu (Skt. Ajatasatru) king of Magadha ”. 
Ba.ycha.udhxm (Political H istonj, 3rd Edn.. p. 133) takes the IJramgndamo references to Jiya^attu to propound a 
theory of his own : “ Jiyasattu seem.s to have been a common designation of king.s . . . The name is wiven 

also to the ruleis of Savatthi, Kampilla. .Mithila. Champa, Vaniyagama. Baranasi and Polasapura ". That Jiva- 
sattu was not a common epithet applied to .ill rulers but a special epithet applied only to one ruler is evident from 
the Teetiire VIIT, where th< ruler ot Haj.-uriha, i.c.. of the kinadom of .Uagadha, is .said to have been 

Eevie rdiju. coire.sponding to I’ali rOja benhjo Bimbi-aro, and Ibid.. Lee. I. wheie king .Jiyasattu has been di.stin- 
guished from rdyfi A'anie (=Kunika-Ajatasattu of Jragadlia. son and sucee.--or ot Smiya Bimbisara). It is impos- 
sible to think th.it in Buddha's time either Chedaga. the king of Videha and Ve.sali wa.s also the l uler of Ka.si and 
Kosala. or Jiyasattu. the king of Kasi and Kosala- was aBo the ruler of \Jdeha -ind \’esali. The Jaina refe'ences 
are loo.se in tlie face of them, and their significance, it there be any. tan only be .-oiigiit for in the c.xistence of an 
alliance of the king of Ka.si-Ko.'ala with the eighteen gavurojOs. the nine Lichchhavis and the nine Jlallakis, and also 
perhaps with the loyal power of Anga against Kumka- Ajatasattu of Jiagadlia pursuing an aggressive pohev 

^ Sinni/’itta-iiil.uya. 1. p. 80 : Athii Ho k punch", -iljooo Paseofidi-pam'ikhii geoa Bhugm'it leiiiipn^ankamimsii. 



~ O'^ala. 

^ JIajjhini"-y ikdgn . II. p. III. 

* Viitruja-Mnhavnggii. p. 281. 

= Ibid., p. 276. 

^ Eir/h'i-X ik'ii/n, I. p. 47. 

' Kampillapura is undoubtedly the same name as Kampillanagaia which is mentioned in the Kumbhakdra Jd 
taka (F. Xo. 408) as the capital of Utlara-Po„chdla rattha. See Raychaudhuri's Political Eist. of Ancient India 
3rd Ed., p. 40. ’ 
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Viewed in this light, it is easy to point out that the kingdom of Kosala 
was then bounded in Buddha's time on the east by the Gahga and the kingdom 
of Magadha, on the north-east by the territories of the Vriji-Lichchhavis and 
those of the Mafias, on the north by the territories of the Sakyas, on the west 
by Surasena annexed to the kingdom of Avanti and on the south and south- 
west by the kingdom of Vatsa with Kosambi as its capital. It was divided 
from Videha, one of the Vriji-Lichchhavi territories, by the river Sadanlra, 
doubtfully identified by Cunningham with Gandaki and wrongly by Pargiter 
with Raptid An extensive kmgdom like this cannot certainly be covered by 
the modern districts of Oudh as suggested by Ray Chaudhuri-. From the Jaina 
reference in the Kalpasutra and the Nirayavali to the existence of a powerful 
alliance among the nine Lichchhavis, the nine Mallakis and the rulers of Kasi- 
Kosala,® — an entente of three powers, A riji. Malla and Kosala, it may be in- 
ferred that the kingdom of Kosala was coterminous on the north-east with 
the Vriji and Malla territories put together."* 

It is then in this maximum extension that the kingdom of Kosala occupied 
in Buddha's time almost the whole of the western half of the middle country as 
defined in Buddhist literature," excluding in the north Kapilavatthu and De- 
vadaha, the territories of the ^siikyas and the Koliyas as well as the land of the 
Kurus.® It excluded in the south and south-west the kingdom of Vatsa. It 
is within these extended limits that it then flourished with its four dependencies, 
KilsT, Alabhl and the rest forming its fringes. 

The Ramayana of Valiniki is purely a Kosalan epic praising in eloquent 
terms the kingdom and its inhabitants, the king and his sons and courtiers, the 
royal family and its high-souled chaplains, the city of Ayodhya and its magnifi- 
cence, and no less the river Sarayu and its sanctity. 

The Pali Jataka Commentary, on the other hand, is a classic to extol the 
past glories of the kingdom of Kasi under the rule of the kings of the Brahma- 
datta dynasty, and only a few of its episodes narrate the sad story of its fall 
as a result of its repeated struggle with the neighbouring kingdom of Kosala. 
But barring the Abhidhamma Pitaka, three-fourth of the extant Pali canon 
stands out as Kosalan literature, mostly associated with Sravastl and its neigh- 
bourhood. The whole of the Kosala-Samyutta (Sarny utta-Nikuyu, Pt. I , for 
instance, is made up of highly informative and instructive dialogues between 
Buddha and King Pasenadi of Kosala. The latter half of the Rdjavagga'^ 


1 Raychaudhuri {Political Hist, of Ancient India, 3rd Ed.), p. 33. 

2 Ihid., p. .52. 

^ Raychaudhuri (Ibid., p. 87) is misled by .Jacobi's translation in speaking of “ the nine Lichchhavis as having 
formed a confederacy with nine JIallakis and eighteen Ganarajas of Kasi-Kosala ”. We accept here Dr. Rarua’s 
interpretation which takes the expression ’ eighteen ganarajas ’ as a totalling of the nine Lichchhavis and the 
nine Mallakis, Buddhaghosha {Sumangalavildsint, II, pp. 516-517) expressly referring to the Vajjis as Ganarajas. 

* Majjhitna-Nikdya, II. p. 101 : Pasenadim Kosalam Bhagava etad avoca : Kim nu te, Maharaja, raja. Mdgadho 
Seniyo Bimhimro kiipito, Vesdlikd vd Lichchhavi, anhe vd patirdjdno ti", which conclusively proves that the king- 
dom of Kosala excluded the territories of the Lichchhavis of Vesali. 

'•> Yinaya-Mahdvagga,p.l^l. jSee for the varying denotation of the geographical term Madhyade^a (Majjhima 
janapada), Ray Chaudhuri’s Political H islory, pp. 40, 44, 75, etc. 

* See Digha-N ikdya, II, pp. 55 and 290. 

’’ Majjhima-N ikdya, II, pp. 97-133. 
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containing sucli siittas as the Ahgulimala, the Piyajatika, the Bahitika, the 
Dhammachetiya and the Kannakatthala, is in the same category. The same 
king Pasenadi and his generals figure prominently in such later legends as 
those in the Bhaddasala-J ataka (F. Xo. 465), the Vidudabha-vatthu {Dhp. 
Com.), the V irudliakuvaddna {Avaddnakalpcdata), and the Prdtihdrydvaddna 
(Divyavaddna). 

The Pdrdyanavagga with the VattJmgdthd, as contained in the Clvdlaniddesa 
and the Sutta-Nipdta, belonging to the earliest known stratum of the Pali canon, 
must be regarded as a remarkable Kosalan anthology. It vividly preserves the 
cultural tradition of Bavari and his sixteen disciples, each of them figuring as 
interlocutors in each of the sixteen poems of which the book is composed. Bavari 
was the highly venerated herecbtary chaplain to King Pasenadi as well as to 
his father. He was well versed in Vedic literature. He led the life of a sage 

and hermit and lived in a hermitage with sixteen thousand resident pupils divided 

into sixteen groups of one thousand each, each group having been placed under 

one of the sixteen chief disciples.^ His hermitage was built in the kingdom 

of Assaka and in the neighbourhood of the kingdom of 3Iulaka or Alaka, on the 
bank of the Godavari- just at the point where the river was divided into two 
streams and where in the days of yore Sarabhaiiga and other holv sages lived.® 
He walked south to the Deccan from SavatthI, ‘ the magniiicent capital of Kosala A 
The Sarabhanga Jdtaka (F. Xo. 525) refers to an earlier age when one desiring 

to travel from Benares to the hermitage of i^arabhanga on the Godavari had 

to travel by a foot-track (ckapadimagga) under the guidance of a forester {vana- 
cliaraka). The Aranyakanda of the Eamayana, referring as it does, to the 
very same age, speaks of Eama as walking south from Ayodliya to Pauchavati 
on the Godavari, from dsrama to dsrama, the hermitage of ^arabhaiiga being 

mentioned as a halting place not far from Pahcliavati. Alreadv at the time 
of the rise of Buddhism there grew up a high road and spacious trade-route by 
which Bavari was able to walk down from the Kosalan capital and his disciples 
could walk up as far as Savatthi and from Savatthi to Eajagaha halting at the 
stopping places mentioned before. 

Some of the Pfdi canonical texts speak of a number of pre-eminent Brahmins 
of Kosala who were ' old, aged, elderly and advanced in vears Tliev are 
called Hahasalas, a term which is explained by the scholiasts as moaning " ‘ rich 
, m hasala bein^ treatefl as ecpiivalcnt of ‘ mahasara ‘ a man 
of substance ’.s This is just one aspect of their position. The MahdgoCi oda- 

Suttanta refers to a malidsdld as a Vedic institution for educating the naMtakas 


1 Paramatthajotihi, p. 580 : achuriyo Paienadino pitu piirohUfit,6a putto jato namena Bavari li, etc 

2 Sutta-Siputa, p. 190 : Bo Assahasia visaye, Mulalcassa snmdsane va.A Goddvarlkuh unchena cha phalean cha 
® Paramatlhaj'AiJcd, p. 581. 


* Siitta-Aipdta, p. 190: Kosaldnmh pvrd rurnmd agamd Lulktinnipathum. 

J Suita- A ipdta, BrahmanaMarnm ika Butta, Barr.Mhvld KosulaLd brdkmanarnahaidld jlnna tvddhd mahallakd 
addhagatd vcujo anuppatta. 

^ Parawatthajotikd.p.Ui-. MaM.draldya mahdsdln, ycsam kira uidahltvd thapitum yeva asltikoU-sarnkhuth 
ananam aiinx. 
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{sndtakas or advanced students). ^ Accordingly tlie significance of tfie epitliet 
mahdsdld is that they were not only rich and influential but distinguished heads 
of Yedic institutions founded in different localities, such as Savatthi, Tudigamo, 
Ichchhanaiikala, Ukkattha, Opasada, Salavat! and Manasakata already men- 
tioned. The texts do not keep us in the dark as to how they became so rich 
and influential. With respect to each of the above localities where the insti- 
tutions were founded and maintained, each of the heads is represented as dwel- 
ling in a place teeming with life, wdth much grassland, w^oodland and cornfields 
around, on a royal domain, the gift of Kmg Pasenadi of Kosala with as much 
power over it as the king^ himself. 

This description is important as explaining how these great Brahmins of 
Kosala became rich and pow^erful because of certain permanent land grants and 
endowments made by Pasenadi. The Pali stock list of eminent Kosalan Brahmin 
mahdsdlas includes such names as Chanki, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati, Janussoni, 
Todeyya and Lohichcha,® each one of whom was established in a distinct locality 
with such control over it as regards the revenue and the judicial and civil 
administration of its affairs as was determined by the terms of royal grants and 
religious endowments {rafind dinnam Brahmadeyyam).^ Chanki was established 
in Opasada, Tarukkha in Ichchhanaiikala, Pokkharasati (rather Pokkharasati 
Opamahna or Pushkarasati Upamannyu) in Ukkattha, Janussoni (Janasruti) in 
Savatthi, Todeyya in Tudigamo and Lohichcha {Lauhitya) in Salavati. Each 
of them is honoured as a distinguished teacher of the age, w'ell-versed in the four 
Yedas, the Yeddiigas, Itihdsa ranking as the fifth Veda {Itihdsa Panchamcon) 
and the sciences useful to the people.^ 

The Pali tradition of Buddhism also immortalises the names of some of their 
eminent disciples, such as Ambattha® and Vasettha' of Pokkharasati, Bharadvaja 
of Taridikha,** and Subha of Todeyya,® Assalayana being also counted among 
the eminent \'edic scholars of the rising generation.^® One is not to be led away 
wdth the idea that the number of pupils and disciples was restricted to one or 
two For there is a clear indication in the text as to each of the mahdsdlas having 
a large number of resident pupils imder him (mdnavakd, antcvdsikd) According 
to the Bodhisattvavaddna-kaljjalatd (bl.2) a Brahmin of SravastI named Svastika 
took to cultivation to earn his livelihood. The same source lells us (52.20) that 
a Brahmin of this city w^as once fined by a king named Hiranyavarman. 

1 D'lgha-Aikdyn, II, p. 236 : Satta cha Brdhmana tnahd'dle satta cha nahdtaka^atdni mante vdchesi. Bvddha- 
ghosha has altogether missed the sense. See Sitmannaluvildsini, pp. 662-3. 

2 ihid, I, p. 87 ; I, p. 224, etc. 

2 Ibid, I, pp. 224, 235. Sumangakirildsini, II, p. 399. 

* Siimnngalavildsiin, I, p. 246. 

Bigha-Nikdya. I, 'p. : “ tinnam Veddnarii pdragii sanighandu-ketnbhdnath sdkkharappahheddnam itihdsa- 

panchamdnnrii padako veyydkarano lokdyatamahdpurisa-lakkahanesu anavayo anuiihdta-patiniuito sake dcariyake 
tevijjake pdvachane.” See for explanation, Sumahgalarildsuii, I, pp. 247-48. 

“ Hid, I, pp. 88-89. 

’’ Ibid, I, p. 235 : Sutta-Nipdta, p. 117. 

2 p. 235. 

2 Jdajjhiina-^ ikdya, II, p. 196, III, p. 202. 

10 Ibid, II, p. 141. 

Blghd-N ikdya, I, p. 89 ; Svmahgalavildsim, I, p. 251 : “ Jilanavaka ti Pokhharasddiss' eva antevdsihd.'" 

C 
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The Janussoni-vagga of the Anguttara-Nikdija is a Kosalan book named after 
Janussoni of Savatthi. The same eminent Brahmin teacher prominently figures 
also in the Bhaijahherava-sutta {Majjhima-Nikaya). Similarly, Ambattha has 
found prominence in the AmbaUha-sutta (Dlgha), Vasettha along with Bharadvaja 
in the Suttas called Tevijja (Dtgha) and \ds(ttha {Sutta-lSifdta). Lohichcha in 
the LoMchcha-Sutta {Dlgha), Chanki in the Chanki {Majjhima), Subha in the Suhha 
{Majjhima), Assalayana in the Assa dyana {Majjhima), and the rest m such Suttas 
as the Ambattha, the Tevijja and the Vdsettha. Among them, three at least, 
namely, Pokkharasati (Pushkarasati), Assalayana (Asvalayana) and \ asettha 
(Vasishtha), gained prominence in the Sutra literature of the Brahmins.^ To 
this list may be added the name of Ghotakamukha (Ghotamukha) A\ho figuies in 
the Ghotakamvkha-Siitta {}.ajjhima) and is quoted as an authorit} in the Artha- 
sdstra and the Kdimasi(ti'a,~ that of Sundarika-Bharadvaja, the Agmhotii Brahmin 
Avho lived on the bank of the river Sundarika (see Sundarika-Bhdrudvdja-Siitta, 
Sutia-Nipdta), as well as that of Aggika-Bharadvaja who appears in the Vasala- 
Satta {Si(tta-Ni]idta). 

Six out of ten lectures, of Avhich the Jaina Uvasagadasao is composed are 
concerned with places in the kingdom of Ivosala and the inhabitants thereof. 
This holds good also in the case of Uddesa I, Saya XV, of the Bhagaaitl Sidra. 

Maskari Gosala, the great leader of the Ajivikas, was a native of Kosala. 
The Ajivika canon, consisting of the eight mahdiSniittas and two maggas.^ which 
was distinctly Kosalan literature, is now irrevocably lost. 

The kingdom of Kosala could boast not only of Savatthi and its neighbour- 
hood as an important and powerful centre of Buddhism but of other places as 
well, such as Saketa, Ujufifia, Alavi, Vasabhagama and Kitagiri. The Deer park 
of Isipatan (Sarnath) itself was included in the kingdom of Ko,sala. Kitagiri, 
situated within the Kasi area,"* was ‘ a very fertile tract with abundance of rain- 
water enabling it to yield three harvests of food-grains (every year).’* In point 
of fact, so intimate and enduring was the connection of Kosala with the life and 
teachings of Buddha that Pasenadi felt himself justified in feelingly saying to 
him : “ Bhagavd pi Kosalako, aham pi Kosalako,” “ The Blessed One is a man 
of Kosala, as I am.”® 

The .Jaina legends in the Bhagavatl and Niraydvall sutras bring Kunika- 
Ajatasatru, the son and successor of Bimbisara, before us as the ruler (or rather 
the viceroy) of Anga. It is probably at this stage that he picked up a (|uarrel 
with the Vriji-Lichi hhavis of Vesali. The origin of the quarrel has been well 
pointed out by Buddhaghosha in his Sumangalavildsinl bearing on Chapter I of 
the J- ahdparinibbdna-Suttanta. There was a mine or quarry on the boimdary 

* Baiua’s//K(or// of Pre-Buddhi-stic Indian Philosophy, p. 190. 

^ B. C. Law,// istcrical Okaninijs, p. 14. 

3 U vusagadasdo (Eng. Transl.) by Hoernle, Appendix I, p. 4 ; RockJiill’a Life of the Buddha, App. I, p. 249, Barua’s 
Ajivikas, I, p. 42. 

'' Majjhima-Bildya, I, p. 473. 

5 Ba ua in /. H. V-, X, p. 63. 

« Majjhima-]Silaya,\I,p.\2i. Raychaudhuri (Fo/(7icn?//is/or^ of Ancient I ndia.SrA Ed., p. 70) constraes the 
statement as implying something else which is not at all justified. 
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of the two territories and the arrangement was that the total output of it should 
be equally divided between the two powers. But the Vriji-Lichchhavis forcibly 
took away the total output in disregard of the terms of the treaty. A war ensued 
between Ajatasatru and the Lichchhavis, and the former must have failed to gain 
victory over the powerful ^ riji confederacy. This is anyhow a highly plausi- 
ble explanation as to why in the very opening paragraph of the MaJiaparinibbdna- 
S'littanta, King Ajatasatru of Magadha is made to appear dramatically as though 
on a stage, indulging in a soliloquy and expressing his grim determination to 
exterminate and annihilate the Vrijis. The Buddhist narrative presents Ajata- 
satru as a full-fledged king of Magadha, undoubtedly after the death of his father 
Bimbisara. The Jaina legends above referred to however, indicate that the 
Lichchhavis of Vesali tried to set up Yehalla, a son of Bimbisara, as their own 
nominee for the throne of Magadha. instead of Kunika-Ajatasatru. The instal- 
lation of Ajatasatru on the throne of Magadha, as successor to Bimbisara was 
equally disliked by King Pasenadi of Kosala, who forthwith deprived Ajatasatru 
of his income from the revenue of KaM. To restore his rightful legacy Ajata- 
satru invaded Kasi with his army. A protracted struggle followed and a vivid 
account of it is contained in the Kosala- Sarny utta. In the course of this battle, 
fortune favoured at one time this, at another the other party. Finally Ajata- 
satru was defeated and carried as a captive to King Pasenadi. The war was 
concluded by a treaty of peace, according to ■which Pasenadi not only released 
Ajatasatru but gave him his daughter Vajiraor Vajirl in marriage, granting the 
revenue of KaM as her pin-money. It thus appears most likely that the neces- 
sity of opposing Ajatasatru’s succession to the throne of Magadha drove the 
Lichchhavis, the Mallas and the sovereign power of Kasi-Kosala into forming a 
strong alliance among themselves. The supremacy of Pasenadi over Kasi-Ko- 
sala and the glory of Kosala as an independent kingdom were not destined to 
be of long standing. The downfall of the king forestalled the downfall of the 
kingdom. The coming events cast their shadows before and this fact has been 
clearly brought out in the Piyajdtifca-Siitta {Majjhima-Nikdya), in a homely con- 
versation between Pasenadi and Mallikadevi, his wise queen. The gist of this 
conversation is that this last powerful king of Kosala had a foreknowledge of how 
certain impending calamities awaited all that was dear unto his heart, e.g., his 
beloved daughter ^ ajiri, his beloved wife Vasabhakhattya, his beloved general 
Yidudabha, his beloved queen consort Mallika, his beloved kingdom of Kasi- 
Kosala. The same feeling of despondency on the part of Pasenadi is brought 
out also in the introductory episode of the Kdliiigabodhi-Jdtuka (F. No. 479) 
where the king having been requested to plant the seed of the Bo-tree near the 
gate of the Jetavana monastery declined to do so and insisted on having the 
work done rather by the banker Anathapindika, thinking : “ Rajjam ndma na 

sabbakdlam amkdkam titthati, idani mayd Andthapiydikena ropdpitum vattati ” ti., 
'‘ The sovereignty will not for all times alide with me ; I should have it rather 
planted by Anathapindika.’’ Kosala retained its position as an independent 
kingdom as long as Pasenadi lived. There is a clear Pali canonical evidence to 
prove that Pasenadi was of the same age as Buddha and that both of them lived 

c 2 
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up to their eightieth year. In the course of the last interview of Pasenadi with 
Buddha at Xahgaiaka, so vividly described m the DJiamma-Chetiya-Suita {Majj- 
hitna-Nildya) Pasenadi is made to say : Bhagavd pi dsitilio aJiam pi dsitiho, ‘ the 
Blessed one is in his eightieth year, so am I.' The episode of this interview has 
been illustrated in one of the Barhut sculptures, bearing the two labels, — Rdjd 
Pasenadi Kosala, Bhagavato dliamma chaklam — one referring to the figure of the 
king of Kosala proceeding in a four-horse chariot to wait on Buddha and the 
other to the shrine symbolising the presence of the master. The king was accom- 
panied by his general Digha-Karayana (Dirgha-Charayana). The Pali Sutta 
closes with the peaceful departure of the king, and there is not the slightest hint 
that any calamity befell the king of Kosala thereafter. Later legends, however, 
continue the narrative and add a sequel to the effect that whilst the king was 
deeply engaged in conversation with Buddha at Xaiigaraka, his general Digha- 
Kiirayana, who was waiting outside, taking care of the royal insignia of the king, 
left the place with those insignia and set up prince Vidfidabha, a son of Pasenadi 
by his wife Yasabha-Khattiya, on the throne of Kosala, deposing the old king 
Pasenadi. These legends go further to add that Pasenadi walked towards Raja- 
gaha to seek the help and protection of King Ajatasatru and died of exhaustion 
at the city gate, while, on the other hand, Vidudabha, the usurper, took the earliest 
opportunity of invading Kapilavastu and exterminating the Sakyas to feed fat 
his ancient grudge. The legends fondly narrate how Vidudabha perpetrated a 
ruthless massacre of the Sakyas who remained non-violent, carried the Sakya 
women to his capital and cruelly put them to death when they refused to yield 
to his embrace, and all that in the very life-time of Buddha. 

The authenticity of these later legends has already been doubted by \fincent 
A. Smith.i We may notice that the Pali canonical texts have altogether a 
different tale to tell. In them Yasabha-Khattiya is nowhere represented as a 
slave-girl of the Sakya chief Mahanaman, nor as the mother of Vidudabha. In 
them Vidudabha is everpvhere mentioned as a trusted general (senapati), like 
the other general Digha-Karayana and nowhere as a son of Pasenadi. The 
Sakyas remained an independent power till the demise of Buddha, for thev are 
expressly mentioned in the MahdjMrmibbdna-Suttanta as one of the rival claimants 
for a share of the bodily remains or relics of the great master after he had passed 
away at Kuslnara. It is very strange, however, that there was no messenger 
from King Pasenadi or from any person in Kosala to claim a share of the relics. 
It is likely that certain internecine troubles in Kosala must have prevented the 
royal power of Kosala from standing as a claimant for the precious bodily remains 
of the Master. The two generals may have combined to depose the reigning 
king and seize the throne for Vidudabha. It is also possible that the usurper 
king conquered the Sakya territories as a first step towards the fulfilment of an 
ambitious programme of conquest. Anyhow after the demise of Buddha, there 
must have been desperate struggles for supremacy among the powers of northern 
India which ultimately led to the fall of the kingdom of Kosala and the emergence 
of Magadha as a paramount power. 


* The Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 38. 
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The ancient Pali commentators devised a far-fetched and fantastic deriva- 
tion of the name of SdvattM : Sahlmn ettJia atthlti Sdvattlii, ‘ all that here is (in 
abundance), therefore, it is called the All-abundant,’ obviously to magnify the 
material prosperity of the city. They say, by way of explanation, that all that 
men needed for their nourishment and enjoyment could be had there in abun- 
dance. The passing inquiry as to what things are available at the depot of goods 
was readily answered with the reply— “ all.” i The following gathas, tradition- 
ally handed down by them, niay well express their estimate of the prosperity of 
Sravastl : — 

“ Sahbadd sahbfipaJcaramm Sdvatthiijam samohitam tasmd sabbam upd- 
ddya SdvatthJti pavuchchati. Kosaldnam puram rammam dassaney- 
yam niOinoramcith dasalii saddehi avivittath (innapdnusanidyutam. 
Vuddhim vepuUam pattmh iddharii phitam manoramam Alakanandd va 
devdnam SdvattM-puram idtaman 

“ At all times all commodities were well-stocked in SavatthI, hence taken all things 
together, SavatthI is called all-abundant. The principal city of Kosala, charm- 
ing, worth-seeing, delightful, never ceasing to reverberate with the ten gay sounds, 
and ever replenished with stores of food and drinks ; gaining in development and 
expansion, flourishing with wealth, teeming with population and pleasing to the 
mind, — the city of Savatthi was like Alakananda of the gods.” The Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts, such as the Avaddnakitaka (p. 19) and the Bodhisattvdvaddna- 
kalpalatd (7.50) also refer to the prosperity of Sravastl. Merchants of Sravasti, 
we are told, used often to go to Ceylon across the seas. 

In the Mahdparinibbdna-Suttanta Savatthi is mentioned as one of the six 
examples of principal cities of Northern India, where many wealthy nobles, 
Brahmins, and traders had strong faith in the Tathagata, the other five being 
Champa, Kajagaha, Saketa, Kosambl and BaranasP. Buddhaghosha gives a 

traditional idea of the minimum monetary strength determining the status of a 
person considered wealthy {mahdsdla) among the nobles, the Brahmins, and 
the traders. A noble was considered wealthy if he had hoarded treasures 

worth one hundred or one thousand crores and in whose house the daily 

egress and ingress of money took place at the rate of one to two cart-loads 
of kahdpanas. A Brahmin was deemed affluent if he had a hoarding of 
eighty crores and in whose house the daily transactions of money amoimted 
to one tuniba. Similarly, a trader or banker was considered rich if 
he had hoarded at least forty crores and in whose house the daily outflow 
and receipts of money went on at the rate of five ammanas to one 

tumba of kahdpanas.^ King Pasenadi himself was, no doubt, the chief of 
wealthy noblemen in Buddha’s time. Other wealthy nobles among the citi- 
zens of Sravasti who And mention in Buddhist literature, were Prince Jeta who 

^ PapancJiasfidani, I, p. 59 : Yam kiiichi manussanam upabhogaparibhogam sabbam ettha atthl ti Savatthi. Sattha- 
samayoge cha/kuh bhandam atthl’ ti puchchhite sabbam atthl ti vachanamtipddaya Savatthi. 

2 Ibid, I, pp. 59-60. 

» Dlgha-Nikdya.ll,p. 146 : Santi mahdnagardni seyyathldam Champa Bajagaham Savatthi Saketam Kosarnbi 

Bdrdnast. Ettha bahii Khattiya-mahdsdld brdhmana mahdsdld gahapati-mahdsdld Tathdgate abhippasannd. 

* Simahgalavildsinl, II, p. 586. 
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laid out. owned, and maintained the famous garden bearing his name outside the 
city,^ and the generals of Kosala, namely, Senapati Vidudabha, senapati Digha- 
Karayana, and senapati Bandhula who according to later legends being assassi- 
nated with all his sons bv Pasenadi was succeeded by his nephew Digha-Karaj ana. 
The queens must have had their own private estates or hoardings. There was 
thus a famous garden, near the city bearing the name of llallika. the queen of 
Pasenadi, adorned with a Tinduka grove.- (which according to Buddhaghosha 
was a row of timbaru trees). It was a flower-and-fruit garden, as well as a park, 
at first provided with one shed (ekasalaJco) and subsequent Iv with manv sheds.® 

Janussoni was evidently the chief of wealthy Brahmins who resided in the 
city of Sravasti. Aggika-Bharadvaja was also a Brahmin resident of this city. 
Nalajangha^ and Sanjaya Akasagotta'* were two other influential Brahmins, 
attached to the royal family of Kosala. 

Sudatta, noted in the tradition of Buddhism as Anathapindika or Anatha- 
pindada, and Migara (Mrigadhara), father-in-law of Visakha, were the two rich 
traders and bankers of SravastI, while Adsakha’s father, the banker Dhananjaya, 
lived in Saketa.® Anathapindika gained an immortal fame as the donor of the 
Jetavana monastery and A’isakha immortalised herself by erecting the Pubbarama 
vihara. Sirivaddha, the Mahamatta of Kosala, was another leading citizen of 
Sravasti attached to the royal court of Pasenadi. 


The material prosperity of Sravasti was due to the fact that it was a meeting 
place of three main trade-routes and a great centre of trade. The Sohgaura 
copper-plate,^ containing an order either issued by or issued to the mahamatras 
of Sravasti {Sdvatiyanath )/iahmnatanam sdsane), stands out as a clear epigraphic 
record, proving that storehouses were built by the state on public roads at reason- 
able distances and in suitable localities stocked with loads of ropes and other 
things useful to the caravans. The plate refers to two such storehouses {dve 
kothagald.ni). one at Alanavasitikada (a name reminding us of Manasakata in the 
Pali Tevijja-sutta) and Psagaiua. The Pali canonical texts definitely speak of 
Sravasti as the capital of Kosala {Knsaldnam purd)^ but nowhere give a full descrip- 
tion of the cite. According to the LaJitavistara also, the most important capital 
cite of Kosala was Sravasti which was full of kings, princes, ministers, councillors 
and their followers. Ksatriyas, Brahmanas and householders, etc. (Lulitavhtara, 
Chapter 1). In the commentaries of Buddhaghosha. Sravasti is described as the 


^ P„l,aHrh-ASu,l„n},l.y.iiU: .Jua^., ■ ra,HUn JoAnranam. Ta,„M Jelnia rajohnnurena ropitam .io ,„v,ni,lhitam 
panptdttath, so cha tas'Ci satui aho''i, ttstoa Jttavcihani ti vicJicKati. 

’ Dt<jlta^2s ilCnjn. J. p. 178: Tinc/Nkacklre ekanllake .hallikat/fi arame, 

11. 3().J : 'J i,nl.,l.uch.r'i hmhnrn rnUha pfudiija pnrikkhitUUta tinrlukachmim 

.. . . . p.A/,a>nm,. (kava .ilU, nho.i pr,d,rl,hn . . . .halnl .01,1 k.,t,l . . . .AMhk,n/a pa.H, Fn.e„a,/,rr,nuo ,„jyava- 


^ TI. p. 108. 

IhifL 1 1, p. 127. 

D}>o)/u{i(fp(uhi ( u7/>7,/e/it(iry. I. Pari IT. pp. 386-387. 
j Edited hyV,uhh r{ Vie,u.u Oria,„d .Jo„rn„L X. pp. 13S ff. 1. A., XXt'. pp. 2115 tf.) ; Fle.-t ,./. E. A. 1907, 

^ Si'tt'i-A I pOta. p. VM. ..yi. I. 
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city which accommodated lifty-seven thousand families and which was the ‘ prin- 
cipal source of income ’ (dijamukhabhutd) of the kingdom of Kasi-Kosala, com- 
prising eighty thousand localities and extending over three hundred leagues.^ 
These also keep us in the dark as to the actual plan of the city. It may be safely 
presumed that the general plan of Sravasti was similar to those of other cities 
of the time. It must have been surrounded by a wall provided with gates on 
four or more sides. Within the wall the city must have three broad rings or 
divisions, viz., central, outer and outermost, the royal palace and the court occu- 
pying the centre. The road arrangements must have been so planned as to 
facilitate patrol duty. There must have been proper allocation of sites for 
quarters of the officials, religious and educational institutions, private residences, 
bazars and even prostitute’s quarters. The wall and the city gates remained 
till the 5th and 7th centuries of the Christian era, when Fa-Hien and Hiuen-Tsang 

visited the place. The earlier pilgrim has expressly referred to the southern 

gate- and the later pilgrim to the eastern.-^ The Dhmnmapacla Commentary refers 
to the Uttaradvdra (northern gate).^ There is a clear reference in the Kosala- 
SamtjuUa to the royal palace of Pasenadi.^ The Jaina Bhagavatl-Sutra refers 
to a potter-shop (undoubtedly within a bazar) which had become a notable retreat 
of the Ajivikas. Buddhist literature is not lacking in references to the courte- 
zans who lived somewhere within the city-wall. That the city was enclosed by 
a wall and had gates allowing ingress and egress is also borne out by a Bharhut 
sculpture, vividly depicting a processional chariot-drive of Pasenadi out of the 
city. The early records of Buddhism preserve the memory of King Pasenadi 
going out of the citv either in a royal chariot yoked with the best of steeds'^ or 
occasionallv on the back of the state-elephant called Ekapundarika^ which un- 
mistakeably goes to show that there were spacious roads from each of the city 

gates leading to the Palace.® The same set of records still keeps up the memory 

of the river Achiravatt on the western bank of which the city was situated, the 
wheat fields which it nourished on its banks,^ the bathing of the local people in 
its waters^* ** and the swimming of the cattle across it. The city was undoubtedly 
rich, populous and flourishing. It shone forth in all its splendour as a queen 
of the cities and towns in the kingdom of Kosala. Apart from the religious 
establishments of the Brahmins and the Ajivikas within the city wall, it had 


* Samaniapdsddik-d, p. 614 : Sdvatthi ndma sattapannasaya-kulasatamhassehi ajjhiv utlha, aiUigamasihissapa- 
tirnanditdnam tiyojdiiasatihdtuiTh dviiinaTh Kdt.1 -Kosala? off hdnam dya?nuLhabkatd, 

- Beal’s Buddhist Records. I. p. xliv. 

^ Ibid, II, p. 4. 

* Dhammapada Comme?itary, III, p. 380. 

^ Samy?itta-N ikdya, I, p. 75 : Tena hho pana samayena raja Pasenadi-Kosalo Mallihdya deviyd saddhim upari- 
pasadavaragato hoti. 

* Majjhima-Nikdya, I, p. 149, II, p. 118. 

’ Ibid, II, p. 112 : Tena hho pana samayena raja, Pasenadi-Kosalo Ekapundarikarh ndgarh abhiruMtvd, Sdvaithiyd, 
niyydti divadivassa. 

* This may be easily inferred from the Sariiyutta N ikdya, I, p. 95, where Buddha says to Pasenadi : ‘ Seyyalhdpi 
mahdrd,ja puriso pdsddd vd hatthikkkandaih oroheyya, hatthikkhandd va assa-pitthirh oroheyya, assapiRhiya vdpallankam 
oroheyya, pallankd vd pathavith oroheyya, pathaviyd vd andhakaram oroheyya. 

* Paramatthajotikd, p. 511. 

^0 Vinaya Pitaka, I, 293. 
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in its neighbouriiood two famous monastic establishments of the Buddhists, viz., 
the Jetavana and the Piibbdrdma on its south-side. In its neighbourhood was 
also to be seen the Ekasalakatinduka grove of Queen Mallika provided with suit- 
able shelters for the chance-visitors among the wandering ascetics {Paribbdjakas) 
and other religieux, and proverbially resounded with voices of serious discussion 
of the problems of religion and philosophy (samaijappavddaJca tindukachire).^ 
There were separate retreats for the Xigganthas (Jains) and other Titthiyas, 
particularly the Ajivikas. The Vliluibbu^cjiyu bJitkkhits, notorious m the Buddhist 
Vinaya tradition, built a centre of their own near the city in a place frequented 
by the people. They managed to have pcti'ivcixts built for them, to lay out the 
flower and fruit gardens and to make the religion attractive to the youths of the 
locality.- 

Thus it may be easv to imagine that SravastI was not only a great emporium 
of Indian trade but also a renowned centre of religion and cultnre. As a matter 
of fact, the Buddhist texts refer to various occasions on which the Brahmin 
wahdsdlas, the wandering ascetics, and all recluses including those belonging 
to the Buddhist order visited Sravasti and its neighbourhood and met in con- 
ferences for the settlement of doubtful points.^ The visits of all these men of 

religion became so frequent and in such large numbers that King Pasenadi found 
it necessary to maintain a royal storehouse (kotthdgdra) within the city, where 
stocks of oil and ghee for use by those visitors, were kept ready, but the supply 
had to be stringently restricted to consumption on the spot.^ 

III. JETAVANA AND PURVARAMA 

The Jetavana (also called Jetdrdma, Jetmjijdma) is one of those royal gardens 
in northern India which was destined to become a favourite retreat of Buddha 
and an early centre of Buddhism. In this respect Jetavana ranks indeed with 
such other gardens as Yenuvana and Jivakas mango-grove near Rajagaha, 
iMahavana near 'I'esali, the Banyan-grove near Kapilavatthu, Ghositarama near 

Ko^amb^, the Isipatana deer-park near Benares, and the Deerpark called Bhesa- 
kaluvana near Suriisumaragiri. The term Jetavana, met with throughout 

Bufldhist literature is not to be understood in its original sense as the name of a 
private garden belonging to Prince Jeta. To the Buddhists it is the name of a 
Buddhist monastic establishment in the suburb of Savatthi {Sdvatfhnii apanis- 
sdija) which perpetuates at the same time the noble deeds of Prince .Jeta. the 
original owner of the site. The same monastic institution is also represented as 
Anathapindika's drdma, which latter is a name intended to perpetuate the memory 


^ Stimangalavildshu. II, p. 36.5: Sumayfim pavadanti etlhii It snrttfojappatddaho. Taimint lira t}id)ie cJianki- 
TdritkkJin-Polkharnsdti-ppnhhvtnyo hrdhfnotia-niggnvthdcJielalapartUdyil.ddiiyo elm pnUajitd ttintugatilvd attano 

attano samayam radaitii. I.cithetdi. dlpenti. tasmd fo drditto ] otddol.o ti vuclicliati etthn patharnam ehdva 

said, ahosi pachchhd mahdpvnna-jiarilldjakafh nissdya hahiisdld kata. 

® Samantnpdsddikd. p. 614 ; Earua in I. H . Q., X, p. 63. 

^ Siitta-Nipdta, p. 50. 

* U ddnagalbhint Sidta, quoted by Barua in /. H. Q., X. p. 56 : “ Tena kho pana samayena ranfto Pasenadissa 
Kosalassa koUMgdre samanassa vd brditmariassa rd sagipissa rd telas^a rd ydvaduttharn pdttim diyyati no nihariturh .” 
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of Anathapindika or Anatkapindada, the purchaser of the site.^ Thus the 
Buddhists devised rather a long-drawn expression — Sdvatthiyam Jetavane AndtJin- 
pindikassa drdme to refer to the monastic establishment and site perpetuating 
the memory not only of Prince Jeta and banker Sudatta Anathapiiulika but 
of the city of Sravasti as well. Kosala-mandira (“ the temple of Kosala ”) was 
still another name of this establishment bespeaking the glory of the kingdom 
in which it was built.- AVith the erection of the Jetavana monastery and the 
formal dedication of the same to Buddha by Anathapindika was planted the 
first permanent centre of Buddliism in Kosala proper, particularly in Sravasti. 

The earliest known account of this magnificent work of piety is contained in the 
Vinaya-Cliullavagga and all the later accounts are substantially the same. Since 
his return from Eajagaha to Savatthi, the banker Anathapindika was on the look- 
out for a suitable site which was neither very far from nor very near the city which 
was at the same time easy of communication, easily accessible to visitors, not 
overcrowded at day time, noiseless at night, bereft of tumults, sequestered, 

sombre, — a place fit for silent meditation. Prince Jeta s garden appeared to be 
the desired site. As soon as Prince Jeta had agreed to sell it, the banker employed 
his men to cut down all the trees and clear the site. The later accounts specifi- 
cally say that all but one mango and four sandal trees were cut down. The 

Prince changed his mind and declined to part with his favourite garden, but 

according to the opinion of the legal expert.s {\ohdnka wAilidmatta) to whom the 
matter was referred, it was too late for the Prince to retract from the contract 
made. The prince then demanded an exorbitant price viz., as many crores of 
gold-pieces (iiiraiinani) as would be required to cover up the entire site. The 
banker forthwith engaged his men to cover up the site with a layer of gold-pieces 
in tulfilment of the condition of purchase. W’^hen nearly the whole of the site 
was covered up with eighteen crores and a small portion remained to be coceied. 
Prince Jeta appeared on the scene and wanted to participate in this work of piet} 
and utilized the whole amount of eighteen crores receiced from Anathapindika 
as well as the sale proceeds of the trees in constructing a Kotthaiai. According 
to the A iiiaya account the banker hiin.self, at the cost of another eighteen croics, 
caused to be built a number of buildings as : 

Vihams (dwelling-rooms). 

Pa ri ve ij as (r ctiriiig-rooins) , 

Kotthukus (store-rooms over the gateways), 
i pattJidnasdlds (.service halls), 

Aggisdlds (halls with fire-places in them), 

Kappiyakiitis (storehouses outside the vihara), 
y achchakutis (closets), 

Cha nPamus (cloisters) , 

Chankamanasdlds (halls for exercise), 

Udapdnas (wells). 


1 Paparlchasudam, I, pp. 60-61. 

^ Suita- Xipdta, p. 192: Sduatthiyam Kosala-mandire. 

D 
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Udapdnasalds (sheds for the wells), 

Jantdgharas (bath-rooms), 

Jantdgharasdlds (halls attached to the bath-rooms), 

Pokkluimnl (tanks), and 
Mandapas (pavilions). 

The formal dedication of the Jetavana monastery was a big ceremonial func- 
tion {Vihdra-ntaha) entailing the expenditure of another sum of eighteen crores.^ 
Thus to complete this work of piety, from the purchase of the site to the dedica- 
tion of the monastery, a huge amount of money had to be spent. The figures 
shown in terms of four multiples of eighteen crores are too symmetrical to deserve 
credence. That it was a highly ambitious undertaking or that it reipiired a very 
large amount is, of course, undoubted. It is interesting to observe that all the 
stages in the process of construction of the Jetavana monastery consummated 
by the ceremony of dedication are faithfully represented in the Bharhut bas- 
relief bearing on the subject,- while tlie Bodh-Gaya relief illustrates only the 
scene of fulfilment of the term of purchase.^ 

The Jdtaka Xiddiuc-kathd adds that in launching upon new building opera- 
tions on the site of Jetavana the banker caused the Gandha Kuti to be made for 
Buddha in the centre, and around it and according to a set plan, he caused to be 
constructed ((jellular) abodes for the eighty great disciples, each sufficient for one 
man, and to be provided (for all) one-pinnacled, two-])innacled, duck-and-partridge 
roofed, long-chambered and mandajta-like retreats and tanks as well as ‘ places 
to walk, to retire during the night, and to stay during the dav.'^ 

The Sxtta-Aipdta Coiwnentary mentions the .'Gahdgandhu Knf , the Karerimatj- 
dalmndla, the Kosamba Kutl and the Chandanamdla as the four con.struction8 in 
Jetavana which were meant for the personal use of Buddha. It does not, how- 
ever, describe any of these in detail. 

Some useful information on the point is supplied by Buddhaghosha in his 
t>iimangalavildsi)n, II, p. 407, where he points out that the Kareri Kutl, the 
Kosamba Kutl, the Gandha Kutl, and the Salulaghnra were the four main buildings 
in Jetavana. The Kareri Kutl derived its name from a kareri or varnna tree whicdi 
stood with its shady bower at its door, just in the same wav that the Kosainha Kati 
was so called because a kosamba tree stood before it.® Of these four main build- 
ings, the Salahghara alone was erected by King I'asenadi and the rest were erected 
by Anathapindika. The Kareri Kutl was built like a celestial mansion on a founda- 
tion of pillars. Not far from the kareri bower in front of the Kareri Kutl was built 

* Eausboll’s Jataka, I, p. 92. 

* Barua’.s Beirhvt, Bk. II, pp. 27-31. 

3 Barua’s Oayd and Buddha Gaya, Vol. II, pp. 104-5, Fig. 54. 

* Fausbiill s ./alafca, I, p. 92 ; navakarnmam palthapesi. So majjhe. Dasabalassi gand 'aknHm knre i, Tam 
parivaretvd asUunahatheran m pdtiekhasannivcmne aviie ekik ildihaduik 1 1 lahihim^avaltahad gha alamanda- 
pddivasemi sesaaendsandni pokkharaniyo ca aimkarnanarai-til'Mm-divU'.hi/iiii ci li a 'hira<akj>iparichchagena 
Tamaniye bhumibhage manoramam vihdram kdrapelva.” 

^ Kareri U I arnnarukkhassa namarii Karerimavdapo tasad kvtikdya didre Ihito. taimd Kartrikviika ti vvchchati, 
yalhd Kosambarukkhassa dvOre thitattd Kosamhakulxkd ti. Anto Jetavane kira Kareriki.ti-Kosambakupi-Gandhak'uti- 
Salalagharan ti chattdri mahdgehdni. 
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a sitting shed, called Karerimandalamala. The bower itself stood just between 
the gandhakntl and this shed. Accordingly the term karerimandalamala is used 
to denote the gandhakntl, the karerikutL as well as the nisidanasdld. Each of 
the four buildings was erected at the cost of a hundred thousand coins. 

Purvdrdma : — This is the second and later Buddhist monasterv erected in 
the neighbourhood of Sravasti, to the north-east of Jetavana at a short distance 

from it, by the pious lady Visakha, the daughter-in-law of the banker Migara 

(Mrgadhara) who was at first a staunch lay-supjiorter of the Ajivikas. She came 
to be honoured in Buddhist tradition as Migara-mata (mother of Migara) for no 
other reason than that she was instrumental in winning over the banker from 
the Ajivikas and effecting his conversion to Buddhism. The circumstances which 
eventuallv led to the erection of the Purvarama monastery are related in the 
story of ^’isakha in the Dhammapada Commentary.- One day she returned 

home from the Jetavana monastery, forgetting all about her valuable necklace 
which she took ofi her person and inadvertently left behind in the monastery. On 
getting it back she became reluctant to wear it any longer as a personal ornament 
and made up her mind to erect a suitable residence for the sanglia with the sale- 
proceeds of the ornament. She sold it off for nine orores and one hundred 

thousand which sum she utilized in purchasing the site near about the eastern 
gate (? of the city).^ She spent another nine crores in erecting the monastery 
and an equal amount in celebrating the ceremony of dedication, the total expen- 
diture amounting to twenty-seven crores. The materials used for the erection 
were both wood and stone {rukkha. pdsdna). The monastery stood up as a magni- 
ficent two-storeyed building with five hundred rooms on the ground floor and an 
equal number of rooms on the upper floor.^ It has traditionally been known 
bv the name of Pubbdrdma Migdramdtiipasdda. 

IV, srAvasti in religious tradition 

Sravasti is the Chandrapur! or Chandrikapurl of the Jains, noted as the birth- 
place of their third Tlrthaiikara Sambhavanatha (Jaina Harivaihsa Purana, p. 717) 
and eighth Tirthaiikara Chandraprabhanatha.^ It was here that Mahavira met 
Gosala Maiikhaliputta for the first time after their separation and after the latter 
had proclaimed himself as an independent teacher. Mahavira visited the city 
more than once and was every time well received.® He spent one rainy season 
at this place. ^ Nandinipriya, a wealthy house-holder and citizen of Sravasti 

^ SumangalavilasM, 11, p. 407 : Ek ‘ ekatii safa-sahassa-parickchdgena nipphannarh . Tesii Salalagharam ranM 

Pasenadind kdritam. sMdni Andlhapiiidilena gahapatina. Ill Bhagavd thamihdnam opari kdrtidya devavimdna- 

kappdya Karerikutikdya viharati Karerimandalamdk’ ti tass ’ era Karfriniaudapassa avidure katdya ntsldanasdldya. 

So kira Kartrimartdapo gandhakuiikdya cha sdldyacha anUtre hoti. Tasmd gandhakvii pi Karerikulikd pi said pi 
Karerimandala-mdlo ti vuchchati. 

‘ Dhammapada Comvientary, Vol. I, pp. 384-420. 

^ Ihid, I. pp. 412-3 : Pdchinadvdre sahghassa vasanatihanati kdtun te yutlan 1 isdk/idti. 

* Hid, I, p. HetthahhUaniyan pahchagalbhasatdni uparibhvmiyait panchi gallhasatdni galbhasahassapati- 

mandilo pdsddo ahosi. 

® Shah, Jainism of Northern India, p. 26. 

• Kalpasutra, Snbodhikd '! ',kd, pp. 103, 105, 106 ; Avasyaka Sdtrn, p. 221. 

' Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 42. 
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who was the owner of a treasure of four crore measures of gold, became a lay- 
supporter of Jainism.^ Kapila, son of Kasyapa, was sent to Sravasti to study 
under Indradatta, a friend of his father, who was willing to instruct the boy and 
procured for him free board and lod^inu; in a rich man s house." Maghavan, a 
son of King Samudravijava of Sravasti. became a powerful monarch.^ KesT, 
forinerlv a follower of Parsva and subsequently a follower of iMahavira once visited 
Sravasti. ^ It c\’as at Saravana near SravastI that Gosala. the great loader of the 
Ajivikas. was born of Maskari or Parivrijaka parents who used to wander about 
in the countrv with a portable pii-ture gallery, instructing peo]do bv means of 
pictures. It was lu the eitv of .Sravasti that Gosala declared his .Jinahood and 
found a good following among the local ])oople. It was here again that he 
mostlv lived a.nd ]iassed awav. The Ailvika canon consisting of eight mahdm- 
mitfas and two was l onqiiled at Srac asti with the ten Pfirva^i as its autho- 

ritative basis. The bankor Hfigara. the father-in-law of the Buddhist lady 
Tislkli* and others were to be counted among the staunch lav-sup]iO' tors of the 
Ajl'.'ikas,'^ who were naked a-cetirs and who found a strong-hold in SravastT. 


Sravasti wa.s O'jtiallv a strong-hold of Brah.mani.sm. both secular and trans- 

(,<‘udr-utal. Kajaja-'igha ami St'.n’j.iya Akr.oigotta wore the two Brahmins 
att ichod to the rowd famik' of Pa-.enidi. B'vari. a loader of the Jatilas. with 

lavarT. v;as honoured as the Piirohita to King 
•vossor Basenadi. \’ef1ic sacrifices involving 
regularlv perfornu'd in the eitv under the 
owerfti! \'edi(^ institutions wore maintained 
.d ondciwm- nt-.. both within and outside the 
heads <if insti:uM(.)as woiu all Traividvas. nn.siir- 

I'j!'.'. The <i;v miiutah-if'd ip, its suburb the 
for i!lo Brahiuaiiical wandering .ascetics who 

i! rover'iaii'.ts o[ the age. Other orders of 

ban) near the citA-. !u point of fact the Jatihis. 

. tiie Eka'-atakas and l!;e. Pa.ribb.ljakas, each 
cuaij, tcilst s, Wen- very f.imiliar ligurcs to th(‘ 
it it was e.isy for the joc.-d spies to liiilo tlicir 
)f tlnosc reiigieux.'' 1'lic Brahmin J dlid.-^dlus 
ussion^' of the problem of caste and the .social 
the Veda.s ; The site of the ‘ shavelings ' Avas 
repiignunt to some of the Brahmin puritans. The Brahmin opposition was at 
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^ Urdsayadudcio, pp. 166-67. 

- Jfiiiia Sufrab (S. B. E.), Part II, p. 32. 

^ Ihid, p. 85. 

« Hid. p. 120. 

Journal of the Depariment of Letters, Calcutta University. Vol. II. 

^ Samifvtta-Is ihaya, I, p. 76: Idha rahiio Pa'Cnadi-Kosalasm mahaynhho pachchiipatth'to hoti. Pancha cha 
usahha-satani pancha cha vachchhatarasatdni, pancha vachchhatarisatani pancha cha urabbkasatdni thhnupanitdni 
honti yahhatthdya. 

’’ Ibid, I, p. 78. 
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one time so obstinate that a banker of Sravasti bad to apply for tbe help of tbe 
royal army in erecting a Buddbist stupa. ^ 

Buddbist tradition tends to create tbe impression tbat tbe whole atmosphere 
of tbe city of SravastI and its surrounding was surcharged with tbe influence of 
Buddha and Buddhism. This city was ‘ tbe resort of many wealthy nobles, 
brahmins, beads of houses and believers in the Tatbagata ’ -. It was in this city 
tbat tbe Buddha gave religious instruction to tbe citizens whose darkness of 
ignorance was thereby dispelled.® In one of tbe Jatakas we read tbat there 
was at Savatthi a rich merchant who was worth eighteen crores.^ In another 
Jataka we are told that at SavatthT, in the house of Anathapindika, food was 
always kept ready for 500 brethren ; the same thing is also told about Visakha 
and the king of Kosala.-^ Buddha was once invited by a generous donor of the 
city, and for seven days Buddha and his comjjanions were entertained by him 
with many gifts and recpiisites.'^ We read in the .'(fjjhiina-yilcdya that Buddha 
delivered a sermon on hdia and pandita (the foolish and the learned) to the Bhikkhus 
(III, p. 163 fl.). We are further told that Mahapajapati Gotami saw the Buddha 
with five hundred bhikkhunis, and requested him to give religious instructions 
to the bhikkhunTs (Ibid., III. p. 270). The Ancjuttara-iS ikdya points out that 
while revered Xandaka was once dwelling at Savatthi in Pubbarama, the palace 
of 3Iigaramata, Salla, grandson of Mig.uasetthi, and Eohana, grandson of Pekuni- 
yasetthi, went to Xandaka and enquired of the true religion from him and Xan- 
daka gave a verv suitable reply expounding the main 2 >rincip)les of his ^Master’s 
religion (I. pp. 193 ff.). According to the Samyutla-ks ihdya, Savatthi was often 
visited by Buddha and on many an occasion he delivered discourses expounding 
the growinic tenets of his new reliiiion. Here he delivered a sermon to Anatha- 
pindika about the aricasavakas (noble discqfles of the Buddha).' At Jetavana 
Buddha also gave a discourse on two kinds of faults®; while on another occasion 
his disci^ile Sru'ijnitta discoursed on the three kinds of Puggalas.® Buddha dis- 
coursed on three kinds of si^'k [lersoiis'’'. While at the ^i^rktce of Wigiiramata he 
addi’essed a discourse to Ads'ddia on the three kinds of Ui^osatha and further he 
siiuk'c about the loiurevitv of the gods.^*^ Sari^rutta also neld a discourse at the 
pahi. 0 of Mi'wra iintl near >Savatrhi on external and internal ties.^- The venue 
of discussion on the cessation of I’dyn, and dosu between Channa jiaribba- 

jaka and Ananda was also ;<a\atthi.^® Here Buddha spoke to Rohita on the 


^ Dn'iiilvadaiiii, pp. 243-244. 

■ Bnd'lhift, Suttas, S. B. E p. 99, 

^ Bodhi.«ittv''u'addiia-h tj ptdatn 6, 3 ; 79, 2 ; 82, 2. 

* Jnt. {Cowell), Vol. VI, p. 38. 

= Jdt. (Cowell), Vol. IV, p. 91. 

« Jdt. (Cowell), Vol. IV, pp. 148-49. 

^ 8. N., V, p. 387. 

* A. N., I, pp. 47 ff. 

* Ibid, pp. 118 ff. 

Ibid, pp. 120 ff. 

Ibid, pp. 205 ff. 

Ibid, pp. 63 ff. 

12 Ibid, pp. 215 ff. 
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place where one is not subject to birth and death. While at the palace of Migar- 
amata he spoke of the four kinds of bhikkhus.^ 

While residing at Jetavana, Buddha was once questioned by Mallikadevi, 
queen of Pasenadi, about poor, wretched and ugly looking women, rich but 
ugly looking women, beautiful but wretched and poor women and wealthy and 
beautiful women.- Here also the princess Sumana with 500 princesses went to 
Buddha and questioned him about the fate of two of Buddha’s disciples, one of 
whom was charitable, and another stingy, after death, to which a suitable 
reply was given.'* Here he instructed Anathapindika about the utilitv of wealth, 
and about the difficulty in obtaining longevity, beauty, happine fame and 
heaven.^ After the death of Mallikadevi. Pasenadi afflicted with grief went to 
the Master at Jetavana and received consolation from him.^ He spoke here of 
the five nlvamnas^ (obstacles) as also of the five precepts" and dd)ia.^ While 
he was here, the great yajna of Uygatasanra brahmin was being performed with 
elaborate sacrifices. The brahmin informed the Buddha thus ; “If sacrifice be 
offered to the fire and if sacrificial wood is raised by anybody he will accumulate 
the greatest merit.” He spoke of three other kinds of fire which one should 
honour and worship.^ He went to Anathapindika’s house and gave instructions 
to Anathapindika’s daughter-in-law Sujata, on seven kinds of wives.i® Here he 
delivered a sermon to the bhikkhus on the good effect of developing uieftd” and 
on the merit and importance of observing nposatha consisting of eight angas or 
precepts.’^ spoke here to Visakha Migaramata about the eight and four quali- 
ties of women. He also spoke to Anathapindika about the way in which charities 
should be dispensed^^ and to the bhikkhus about the precepts and the observance 
of the precepts as given in the Pdtimokkha.^'^ Once Pasenadi came to Buddha, 
returning victorious from the battle-field. The king fell at his feet, kissing them* 
and spoke highly of the qualities of the Master.*® 

Jetavana plays an equally prominent part in the Buddhist tradition as con- 
tained in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. The Lalitavistara (ch. i) says that Buddha 
stayed with his retinue of bhikkhus for a number of times and received hundreds 
of householders as followers and disciples. It was at the Jetavana grove that 
Devadatta sent assassins to kill the Buddha who, however, received them very 


1.4. V.. II. pp. 183-84. 

* Ibid, II. pp. il. 

Ibid. in. pp. 32 tt. 

* Ibid. III. pp. 45-48, 

^ Ibid, III. p, 57. 

* Ibid. III. pp. (j3-«4. 

’ Ibid. Ill, p. 203. 

Ibid. III. p. 336. 

® Ibid. IV, pp. 41 ft'. 

Ibid. IV, pp. Ill ff. 

Ibid. IV, pp. 150-151. 

12 Ibid. IV. pp. 248 ft. 

12 Ibid, IV. pp. 267 and 269 ff. 
11 Ibid. IV. pp. 392 ff. 

11 Ibid. V. pp. 131-132. 

12 Ibid, V. pp. 65 ff. 
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hospitably. 1 It was here also that Bimbisara and Prasenajit met the Buddha 
and did him homage. ^ 

Here at Savatthi Buddha taught kammatthana to five hundred bhikkhus. 
He taught the Mettd suttam to the same party.^ Mahasuvanna, a banker of 
Savatthi, had two sons, the first of whom became a bhikkhu under the Buddha 
and was known as Chakkhupala.^ Matthakundali was the son of a rich and 
stingy Brahmin of Savatthi who became a devout follower of the Master.:> Thulla- 
tissa was the Buddha's father’s sister’s son and lived at Savatthi as a bhikkhu.® 
Kaliyakkhini was a yakshi worshipped by the jteople of Savatthi who could fore- 
tell drought and excessive rainfall." 

Savatthi contributed a fair number of bhikkhus and bhikkhunis who acquired 
fame and renown in the Buddhist congregation for the purity of their lives. 
Patachara was the daughter of a rich banker of Sclvatthi. She afterwards became 
a bhikkhuni.® Kisagotami was the daughter of a setthi of Savatthi. After the 
death of her only child, she went to Buddha with the dead body and requested 
him to bring the dead back to life. Buddha delivered a sermon which led her 
to become a bhikkhuni.® Anitthigandhakumara fallen from the Bnthinaloka, was 
reborn in a rich family of Savatthi and was eventually converted bv Buddha.^® 
Yakkali, born in a Brahmin family of Savatthi became a bhikkhu seeing the 
beauty of the Buddha’s body.” A servant of a Brahmin of Savatthi became a 
bhikkhu and subsequently attained arhatship.'- The Theragdthd informs us that 
the thera Kankharevata came of a wealthy family of Savatthi.’’® Vira was born 
in the family of a minister to King Pasenadi of Savatthi.’^ Kundadhana, another 
inhabitant of Savatthi, when advanced in years, heard the Master preach and 
left the world. He was provided with all the necessities of life by Pasenadi.’® 
Ajita, a Savatthi man and a follower of Bavari, entered the Order and became 
an arhat.^^ In the Thengdthd we are told that Sumana was born at Savatthi as 
the sister of the king of Kosala. She heard the Master preach the doctrine to 
King Pasenadi. Eventually she entered the Order and became an arhat.^’’ 
Ad'ording to the Suttata-Nipdta, Buddha spoke to a group of Brahmanas about 
the salutarv customs of ancient Brahmanas, and how those customs came gradu- 
all',- to be undermined by sin, and greed, and immorality. The Brahmins were 
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pleased to hear this and took refuge in the Buddha. Dhamma, and Samgha.^ Here 
at SavatthI, Pasura. a paribhajciJia, held a disputation with Sariputta. He met 
Laludayl at Jetavana and received ordination from him. The T imanavatthu 
coftitnoitaTy alludes to a number of instances where many men and women of 
Sravasti, believers in the Buddha and his religion, who after death were reborn in various 
heavens where they enjoved heavenly bliss.- The Dlglici ^ iJiciyu tells us that 
while immediately after Buddha’s jxiriuibhditft , Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana, 
Subha, son of Todeyva, came to Savatthi on some business, and invited Ananda 
who accepted the invitation. He had a talk with Ananda about the dhamnias 
preached by the Blessed One.® The yinaya-Pitaka gives a most realistic picture 
of the life of the inmates of the two great monasteries of Jetavana and Pubbarama. 
The same Pitaka also introduces us to the Chlvthbaggiya Bhikkhus, all of whom 
were voungmen of Savatthi. 

The extent of influence of Buddhism over the religious life of the people of 
Sravasti is sought to be bionght out in the Milwdapunlia (p. 349) in the following 
tiadition which evidently exaggerates the truth : 

Xagare mahdnlja Sdvatthigd paucakotimattd ariyasdvakd Bhagavato 
updsaka-iipdsikdga satfnpakk dio ftahamlni thu mtasahassdni (ivdgdmiphale 
patittliitd, te subbc pi gild yeva >i<i pjabhajitdP “ In tlie city of SavattliT. 0 king, 
five crores in number are tlie revered disciples ; among the lay followers of the 
Blessed One, men and women, three hundred and fifty-seven thousand persons 
are established in the fruition stage of non- returners. All of them are house- 
holders ; none has renrumced the world." 

V. DECLINE OF SRAVASTI 

'With the downfall of the kingdom of Kosala began the decline of Sravasti, 
its capital. It continued, however, to be a religious centre right up to the 12th 
centurv A.D. Ananda, Kumara Kassapa and other immediate disciples of Buddha, 
who lived after his demise, carried on the preaching work in Sravasti, Tudigrima, 
Setavva {.subsccpientl}- known as Payasi or Bayasi). and other jtlaces in Kosala. ^ 
The Picjdc(iddi‘a gives an account of Asoka s pilgrimage to Jetevana wlu're lie 
paid his worship at tlie four stupas, one erected m honour of Sariputra and the 
remaining three in honour of Haudgalyayana, Jlalnlka.syapa and Ananda. It 
does not credit Asoka with any other work of piety at Sravasti.® The Mahd- 
vddisa speaks of the visit of dlahathera Piyadassi to ('eylon from the .Jetavana- 
vihara with one thousand bhikkhus during the reign of King Dutthagamani.'' The 
sculptures of Bharhut and Bodli-Gaya, carved in the second and first centuries 
B. C., illustrate incidents which took place in Sravasti and Jetavana in Buddha’s 
time. The two inscriptions of Bhikshu Bala, incised in the early Kushana age, 

1 P. T. S., Edn., 50-.t.5. 

- Y ii>,d:iiiv,itthi' f’dtiimeiitary, pp. .56-57, 61, 109-110. 149-56, etc. 

3 D. N.. 1. pp. 204 ff. 

i Ihid, I, 204: II. 316. 

^ Divyavaddva, pp. 394-6. 

® Makdvamsa, Ch. 29, verse 32. 
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unmistakably show that the entire site of the Jetavana monastery came into the 
possession of the Buddhist sect of Sarvastivadins. The inscriptions of the same 
monk Bala, found at Sarnath and Mathura, go to prove that the Sarvastivadins 
gained preponderance also at Sarnath and Mathura. Two other inscriptions of 
the Kushana period, found at Saheth-Maheth. expressly say that the Bodhisattva 
images installed at the site, were carved by the sculptors of 3Iathura. 

Sravasti declined indeed in wealth, population and political importance. 
The Pali legends record with regret that Aiiathapiiidika. the famous donor of the 
Jetavana monastery, died penniless after having spent hfty-four crores on the 
erection of the vihara. lost 18 crores in business and 18 crores by the action of the 
river Achiravati which swept away his hoarding on its bank.i 

By the time of Fa-Hien s visit in the beginning of the oth century A.D., there 
were ' very few inhabitants.' ' altogether perhaps about 200 families,’ in the city 
of Sravasti which was so populous in Buddha s time. Towering shrines were 
built in after times on the site of the ruined vihara of Mahaprajapati. on the 
foundations of the house of Sudatta-Anathapindika and on the spot where the 
dead body of Thera Ahguhmala was cremated in the city. The Jetavana monas- 
tery, built by Sudatta, lay to the south of the ruined city, 1,200 paces on the road 
from its south gate, on the west side of it. The monastery opened towards the 
east, and its main entrance was hanked by two .side chambers with two stone 
pillars in front of them, one to the left bearing a wheel on its capital and the other 
to the right bearing an ox — a description well-suited to Asokan monoliths. 
There were tanks with clear water, and the luxuriant groves and flower gardens 
around the convent were quite befitting the name of Jetavana. An image carved 
in sandal wood was then known to have been the earliest figure on the model of 
which later figures were made. Near about the sandal-wood figure was the 
small vihara in which Buddha used to live just on the south side of a larger vihara. 
The main building of Jetavana monastery had been seven-storeyed before it was 
burnt down accidentally by fire. 

The monastery accommodated a large number of inmates. The Puryarama 
erected by A'isakha six or seven li to the north-east of the Jetavana vihara ivas 
completely in ruin, ’fhe extensive garden enclosure of the Jetavana vihara had 
two gates, one opening towards the east and the other towards the north. The 
main chapel was just in the middle of that enclosure. Memorial shrines were 
erected on the various spots where Buddha walked for exercise or sat down. 
These shrines had all distinctive names given them. Men in after times located 
the spots associated with the notable incidents of Buddha's life, and befittingly 
sanctified them. They erected, for instance, a vihara on the spot where Buddha 
met and defeated the heretics, more than 70 feet high, and it contained a sitting 
figure of Buddha. To the east of the road was a temple (dev.alaya) belonging 
to the heretics, which was named ' Hhadow-covered ' and which was of the same 
height as the vihara opposite which it was built. Traditionally there were 
ninety sangharamas surrounding the Jetavana vihara, all of whom with the 


^ Dhammapada Commtuitary, Vol. Ill, p. 10. 
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exception of one were tenanted by the monks. There were ninety-six heretical 
sects, each of whom had its adherents in Kosala. The inhabitants of this 
country of Mid-India built hospices by the side of solitary roads for the shelter 
of travellers. The followers of Buddha, too. as they passed to and fro, were 
entertained by them. Devadatta also had a body of disciples still existing, who 
paid religious reverence to three former Buddhas but not to Buddha Sakyamuni.^ 

To Hiuen Thsaiig who visited the place in the 7th century A.l).. the kingdom 
of Kosala was known as the kingdom of Sravasti. The chief town was ‘ desert 
and ruined ' and there was ‘ no record as to its limits'. The ruins of the walls 
encompassing the royal precincts gave a circuit of about 20 li (3 miles). There 
were but a few inhabitants. Cereals grew in abimdance, the climate was soft 
and agreeable, and the manners of the people were honest and pure. They 
applied themselves to learning and loved religion. There were several hundreds 
of sahgharamas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious followers, who studied 
the books of the Sammatiya school of Buddhism. There were 100 Deva temples 
with very many heretics. Within the old precincts of the royal city were some 
ancient foundations including the remains of the palace of King Prasenajit. Not 
far to the east from this was the ruinous foundation on which was built a small 
stupa. The ruins represented the great Hall of the Law built by Prasenajit in 
honour of Buddha. By the side of that hall, not far from it, a stupa was built 
above the ruins of the vihara built by Prasenajit for Mahaprajapati bhikshuni. 
Further east was a stupa to mark the site of the house of Sudatta, and by the 
side of it, still another stupa marking the spot where Ahgulimala gave up his 
heresy. The Jetavana vihara lay to the south of the city of Sravasti, at a dis- 
tance of 5 or 6 li (about a mile), and it had two Asokan pillars at its eastern gate, 
the left-hand pillar bearing a wheel and the right-hand pillar the figure of an ox. 

To the north-east of Jetavana was a stupa marking the spot where Buddha 
washed a sick bhikshu with water. To the north-west of it was a small stupa 
built in honour of Mudgalaputra with a well near it. By the side of it was a 
stupa built by Asoka enshrining the relics of Buddha and marking the spot with 
a pillar. There were three ditches, unfathomable in their depth, one to the east 
of the vihara, and two wide ditches to the south of the liist ditch, one by the side 
of the other. 

At a distance of 60 or 70 paces east of the Jetavana vihara was another vihara 
about 60 feet high, enshrining a sitting figure of Buddha. Further east was a 
Deva temple of equal size with the vihara.— the temple which was no other than 
the one called " Shadow-covered " by Fa Hien. Three or four li to the east 
of the latter vihara was a stupa built in honour of Sariputra. There was another 
vihara by the side, with another stupa in front of it, marking the spot where Buddha 
accepted Visakha's offer to build a vihara. On the south of that stupa was 
another stupa with a tank near by marking the spot where \'irudhaka-raja slaugh- 
tered the Sakya maidens. 


^ Beal’s Buddhist Records, I, pp. xliv-xlviii. 
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To the north-west of Jetavana 3 or 4 li, lay the forest of Audhavana contain- 
ing places where pious people built stupas or erected posts with inscriptionsA 

There are some inscri[>tious. written in Xagari characters, to indicate that 
Jetavana remained a centre of Buddhism in the 8th or 9th century A.D. Even 
as late as the 12th century the great convent of Jetavana continued to be a centre 
of Buddhist learning and culture where liverl a large community of Buddhist 
monks enjoying the royal favour of the king of Kanauj. 

Thus from the days of Buddha to about the middle of the 12th century A.D. 
Sravasti with its most important establishment, the Jetavana, continued to be the 
centre of Buddhism lurking up with it the vieissitude.s of a great religion through 
a passage of about eighteen hundred years. 


' Beal’s Buddhist Records, 11, pp. 1-13. 
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